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Tae Forrest anp Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
May begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
months; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States and 
Canadas. On sale by the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C., 
London, England. Subscription agents for Great Britain—Messrs. 
Samson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 


out the power to carry them out is uscless. 


for him to properly protect the reservation. 


There subordinates are at present without any backing what 
ever except the moral force of their titles. 








Address all S.. a ii co. | tT of the Interior means what he says, and has the power 
his Wi cs: 0 tink ie - mae cn to enforce his orders. Until some legislation bearing on the 
civil government of the Park shall have determined the proper 
legal means by which the violators of laws and rules shall be 
a Sanaeee 8. ie pynished, there is no means of preventing these violations 
DITORI. EA AND SHING. 
Yellowstone P Park Matters. Piscataquis society. except by the use of troops. 
The A oer ad Report of ve the Fish Commission, The friends of the Park, and these are the people at large, 
The Michigan Association. American Fishcultural Associ- | would rejoice to see some vigorous measures taken by the 
yoo gine aga pa Mer ting ot the Fish Commis- | Secretary of the Interior in behalf of their pleasure ground. 
en ne. sione! Now that the Park has become so easily accessible, some- 


‘OURIST. : 
Life Among the Blackfeet. ~vir.| A Conneticut *Coon Hunt. thing must be done, and that soon. 


Winter Shooting in Northern| A Massachusetts Blue Law. 


California.—11. Kennel Management. 
hom ee Kennel Notes. = 
‘og Rainbow. AND TRaF SHOOTIXG 
Notes on the Raccoon. The Dude T: 7 TRIAL BY JURY. 
Game Bac anp Gun. — ery. 


A CASE was recently tried ‘before C. R. Smith, Justice 
of the Peace of Patchogue, Suffolk county, L. L., 
which shows very clearly how utterly futile are all attempts 


Huntiog and Trapping G 
Game and Forests in the Park. Guam 
The U. 8. Government Defied. Amateur Sort Builuing.—u1. 


Winter Shooting Ground The Gallg Ney Fire, ion under th law. The f 

00} rounds. e Galle e. at protection under the present game law. e facts are these: 

The Vhoice of Hunting Rifles. p Kits and Cooke’ 2 

Reboundi ing Locks meena Baked aaa At Sayville, L. I., Mr. E. R. Wilbur owns a farm of 100 

Shooting with the Pistol. Canoe Cruise in the Adiron- | 2cres, on which he bas from time to time turned out quail. 

Seow Geese 2e Delaware, These are never shot at, and, as they are regularly fed and 

A Duek Hunt in Texas. Saved by Draft and Low Weight | cared for, have become very tame, breeding in summer im- 

fancae Tnhie Notes General Adoption of Outside | mediately about the house, and manifesting not the slightest 

EA AND RIVER FisHINe. A Small Cruising Sharpie. fear of man. On the farm, in conspicuous positions along 

Troutin, tne Bigosh. AR Report. : ; 

T > mand Rav — Daisge the boundary fences, are seven signs worded according to the 
oO Hole jooners in e 

F Waning Meteiniscmmee. Pn ae mpd = statute, forbidding trespass. 


On the 20th day of last November one Sims Murdock was 
seen to cross the fence separating Mr. Wilbur’s property 
from that adjoining. He hada gun in his hand and a dog 
with him, and in a few moments fired one barrel and then 
another. The owner approached him and found that he had 
in his hand a quail still warm and bleeding. Complaint 
was made against him for trespass under the game law. 
The trespass and the killing of the bird were admitted, and 
the only defense was that the defendant did not know 
to whom the land belonged or that it was posted. 
On trial, a clear case was made out against Murdock. In 
his defense he swore that he had lived six years at Sayville; 
that he lived within one mile of the plaintiff, and that he 
followed the bay fora living; that he did not know who owned 
the property, and that he had never seen the signs on the 
land. He further swore that he knew the boundaries of all 
the adjoining pieces of land, mentioning their owners’ names 
and showing general familiarity with the place and the peo- 
ple. A highly intelligent jury of his peers condemned him to 
pay the plaintiff twenty-five cents damages. 

Murdock’s admission that he had lived at Sayville for six 
years, and that he wasa bhayman and fisherman, makes it 
impossible to believe that he could have failed to know the 
Wilbur place, or could have been ignorant of the existence of 
the sign boards. One of these was within a few feet of the 
place where he crossed the boundary fence, and in plain 
sight. The plea of the defendant’s lawyer was the usual 
country Jawyer’s spread eagle buncomb: about the oppression 
of the poor man by the rich. 

The result of this case is to open all the preserves on Long 
Island to the poacher, who will very willingly pay a quarter 
of a dollar a piece for birds. At Islip the South Side Club has 
large preserves on which many quail have been turned out. 
How will they enjoy secing their birds killed off by whom 
ever may take it into his head to go shooting on their land. 

The trouble in this and all similar cases lies in the way in 
which the statute is framed. It reads: “‘Any person who 
shall knowingly trespass, ete.” After the signs have been 


With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK MATTERS. 


Ts curious state of things existing in the Yellowstone 
National Park, as shown by the Washington dispatches 
printed in another column, is rather startling. The United 
States Government is defied, and the remarkable statement 
is made by the Secretary of the Interior that he has no 
power to enforce the regulations which he has made, and 
which he has ordered the Superiatendent to see carried out. 
There is clearly a bitter quarrel among the individuals 
within the Park, the Superintendent standing on one side, 
while opposed to him is the representative of the Improve- 
ment Company. Each accuses the other of doing certain thin s 
that should not have been done, and many names are called. 

The Superintendent reports that the Improvement Com- 
pary have seized upon the Park; that his fences are torn 
down by its employes; that the public lands are used to 
pasture its stock, so that during the winter that belonging 
to the Government must be removed from the region or else 
starve to death; that the large game is being killed for the 
beneat of the Company. [Ile also alleges that the represen- 
tative of the Company has openly boasted that he will have 
him (the Superintendent) removed. 

A special agent sent out by the Secretary, reports that the 
Superintendent does not carry out his instructions, and that 
his assistants are, many of them, remiss in performing their 
duties, and incompetent; that game is being destroyed for 
the Hotel Company without let or hindrance by the Superin- 
tendent, and that no protection is afforded to the furests 
or the natural curivsities of the region. 

To this the Superintendent replies in ‘effect that the 














of enforcing them, and that the simple issue of orders with- 


It is quite apparent that matters in the Yellowstone Park 
are in a very unsatisfactory condition. As to what the rea} 
intentions or desires of the Supeirntendent may be, we know 
nothing, but assuming that he desires todo his duty, it is 
evident that it is impossible under the present state of affairs 


In the existing unsettled condition of tke law in regard to 
the Park, there is but one thing to be done to protect it. 
United States troops are needed there to carry out the orders 
given by the Secretary of the Iwuterior to his subordinates. 


A year ago we requested the Secretary to call on the War 
Department for troops to protect the Park. The need for 
this protection now is more urgent than ever before. An 
effort has been made to care for the Park, and this effort has 
proved wholly abortive. The Governmert is now the laugh- 
ing stock of the Improveraent Company and the skin-hunters 
and trespassers. Speedy and energetic action will be needed 
in the spring to make these people understand that the Sec- 










there, and the presence of this word “knowingly” in the 
same law renders it of no effect whatever. Moreover, the 
leaving of the amount of the fine to be fixed by the jury is 
Wl wrong. The statute should fix the penalty and the jury 
should have no discretion in the matter whatever. It is but 
. year or two, since a man—a clergyman, God save the 
mark—was prosecuted by a land-holder of Suffolk county for 
trespass, and killing woodcock in June. The jury awarded 
the complainant six cents damages. We believe that the 
town of Southampton had the honor of producing this 
remarkable body. 

Attempts made by lJand-holders to preserve the game are 
made still more discouraging by a statutory provision to the 
effect that, in any suit in a justice’s court, if the defendant 
shall make a tender of any sum tothe plaintiff, and the latter 
shall refuse it, the plaintiff shall be responsible for all costs 
in the case above the amount recovered, unless he recover 
more than the amount of the tender (Code of Civil Proceed- 
ings, Chap. XIX., 2,892). In the Sayville case the defend- 
ant filed an offer to allow the complaiaant to take judg- 
ment against him for $2 and costs, which offer was refused. 








THE ADIRONDACKS. 


AH was introduced at Albany last Tuesday by Senator 
Lansing, which provides for the protection of the 
Adirondack forests by the establishment of a State Park, to 
be fenced in and put in charge of a superintendent. The 
extent of the territory to be included in this park comprises 
1,700,000 acres. Of this land the State now owns 750,000, 
or less than one-half. The bill (as reported in the press dis- 
patches) provides that the State shall assume immediate 
active control of the forest land now in its possession, and 
that the remaining 950,000 acres shall come within the same 
protecting care as it may be gradually abandoned by the 
present owners and allowed to revert for unpaid taxes. 

The bill is a most excellent one, so far as it goes; but it is 
not sufficient. If the 1,700,000 acres of forest land should 
be cared for by the State, that care should be assumed at 
once, before the land has been denuded of its timber. Pro- 
tection and conservation, now, prompt, adequate—-this is 
what the Adirondack forests demand, not restoration years 
hence, after the damage shall have been wrought and ruin 
has followed. 

We hear much ado made lest the proposition to assume 
State control of those lands shall terminate in a huge job; 
and again we urge that such a fear is not based on good 
grounds. The forests ought to be saved, even at great (but 
not exorbitant) cost, and in this day and gencration most 
surely the wan with the big pocket to fill ought not to stand 
in the way. 








A WARNING FOR VIRGINIA. 

HE coneluding sentence of a communication on ‘‘The 
Quail of Virginia,” printed on another page, is ‘is: 
“Ignorance and selfishness is fast destroying a most royal 
hunting ground.” We commend that statement to the con- 
sideration of the people of Virginia, concerning whose 
game grounds it is written. Woeful isthat ignorance which 
will not foresee the game extermination that must come; and 
stubborn is that selfishness which obstiuately goes on ‘‘hog- 

ging” the fast-diminishing supplies of nature. 

Are there not 1n the great State of Virginia a sufficient 
number of sportsmen, with eyes that cau see beyond their 
gun muzzles, to combine for united ¢ ffort and action? What 
is everybody’s business is always nobody’s business; an as- 
sociation of the right men ought to be founded in Virginia 
to make it their particular business to put a stop to the in- 
discriminate and improvident game kiiling by home and 
foreign shooters. 








DESIRABLE GAME GROUNDS are very rapidly passing into 
the hands of clubs. Is this to be deplored? If so, what is 
the remedy? As the bird snarers say, ‘‘What are you going 
to do about it?” We should be pleased to have the views 
of any thoughtful man who appreciates this movement, and 
what it means. 


THe Way or NewspaPerR OrFices.—This bit of copy 
for the printer is written on the blank side of an anonymous 
letter from a man in orchester, Mass., who wants to know 
something sbout air-guns. We receive al] sorts of anony- 
mous communications from all sorts of people, and they all 
go the same way—to the waste basket, or are utilized in 


some other equally profitable manner. We expect to receive 


many more such unsigned letters, and this note is written 
not to prevent people sending them in, but only to explain 
to the writers why they never hear anything from them. 
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EUROPEAN FOREST SCHOOLS. of the three ideas named above. It was organized in 1821, 
STRIKING contrast with our helter-skelter treatment | established as a department in the University of Berlin— 
of forests is afforded by the careful training given by | that is, it was at first based upon the first of the three plans— 
the Forest Schools of the continent of Europe, and particu-| but the superintendent, Dr. Pfeil, urged that it be made a 
larly those of Germany, to those put in charge of this great | separate institution (the second plan) and be located near 
public interest. We Americans have commonly taken it for | some large forest. In this he was warmly seconded by Wil- 
granted that about all the qualifications needed for the wood- | helm and Alexander von Humboldt, and in 1830 the acad- 
man was an indisposition to ‘‘spare that tree,” together with | emy was moved to its present location, where it is near two 
the muscle and skill to swing an axe (hitting twice in a | large forest districts. Its course of instruction embraces 
place), and to skid the logs on a sled or split them into posts, three groups of subjects: First, Fundamental, divided into 
rails or cordwood. (a) natural sciences and (b) mathematics; second, Principal 
Only a few of our peor le have—at least until very lately— | sciences, and third, Secondary sciences. To get an idea of 
had the faintest idea that the relations of the forest to every | the course, let us glance at the studies pursued and the 
department of industry are far-reaching and complex, and | work done in each of these departments: First, Natural 
that, therefore, those who manage forests should understand | Sciences. This includes general and theoretic chemistry, 
these relations. specixsl inorganic and organic (applied) chemistry, physics 
We are about to have this lesson scored in by the sharp | and meteorology, mineralogy and geognosy. (speculative 
switch of adversity. We are already suffering much, and | geology), definition of minerals and rocks. The students 
are sure before long to suffer more because of this blindness. | have now learned something of the materials whose combi- 
Even adversity may not open our eyes, because our vast loss | nations and interactions under natural law are to furnish their 
will be the aggregate of so many littles that they may not be | life study. Next come investigations of living organisms. 
recognized as coming from one and the same source—and | Botany in general and forest botany in particular; anatomy 
that is spoliation of the forests. of plants, vegetable physiology and pathology. Microscopy 
A few words from Bernard Palissy—whose insight into | comes in here to enable the pupils to see nature’s small work- 
the physical universe scems so marvelous when we reflect | shops, and botanical excursions are made. So much for 
that he lived more than 300 years ago—puts this very con- | plant hfe. Then, for the animal kingdom, we have general 
cretely : zoology, special study of vertebrates, and in order that 
“I cannot enough detest such a thing”—he was speaking | forest insects may be understood, a course of instruction is 
of the greedy stripping off the forests by noblemen and high | devoted to the invertebrates. Some practice is given in 
ecclesiaststics from land under their control—‘‘and can call] making zoological preparations; thirty-two geological ex- 
it not a fault, but a curse anda misfortune to all France; | cursions of three hours each are made. In all, 840 hours of 
because, when all the woods have been leveled there must | instruction are given in the Natural Sciences. 
be an end of all the arts, and artisans may go browse onherb| Under (b) Mathematics we have geodesy, or that branch 
like Nebuchadnezzar. I have sometimes attempted to put | of surveying which takes into account the curvature of the 
down in order the arts that would cease if there came to be | earth, and this, with interest and rent account, wood meas- 
an end of wood: but when I had written a great number of | Uting, mathematical reviews, surveying and leveling and 
them, | could see no way to an end of my writing, and hav- | plan drawing, fill up the 440 hours of teaching in mathe- 
ing considered all, I found that there was not a single one matics. 
to be exercised without wood, that all navigation and all] Under the second general head—Principal Sciences—we 
fisheries must cease, and that even the birds and several kinds | Will just take a look, as it were, at the backs of the books in 
of beasts which nourish themselves upon fruits must migrate | Which they must delve and mine. The subjects are: Culti- 
to another kingdom, and that neither oxen, cows, nor any | vation of forests, forest implements, geographical forest 
other bovine animals [perhaps he meant to include horses | botany, protection of forests, forest usufruct. (By the 
and mules] would be of service in a country where there was | Way, that is just what we Americans most need to learn 
no wood.” (‘‘L’ Art de Devenir Riche,” a work dedicated to] about forests. It means the right to use without lessening 
the French people, quoted in Morley’s “Life of Palissy,” | ‘xe value or substance. We have made spendthrift haste to 
vol. I., p. 81). squander principal as well as interest. Would that some 
Gathering up the results of the studies and experiments, | Wise head could have taught this same forest usufruct to 
pursued by many laborious investigators during the three | Our forefathers). Then come technology, forest survey- 
centuries since the almost inspired Potter of Saintonge wrote ing and appraising, calculation of forest values and 
the vigorous words just quoted, these Forest Schools have | statistics, administration of forest and hunting, redemp- 
put together a body of theory and practice which comprises | tion of rights and usage, forést history, reviews and ex- 
both the science and art of forestry. To master it requires | #minations. The total of 980 hours instruction in these 
talent and industry of a high order and many years of | Subjects with hard names is filled out by eighty-eight forest 
patient application. After a brief classification of these | excursions. Third come the secondary sciences. Under the 
schools, we will look in on them, and follow the pupils | head of Jurisprudence there are civil and criminal law, civil 
around at their studies and their work. and criminal lawsuits and constitutional rights and juris- 
There are three leading theories, and three sorts of school | prudence. Total, 180 hours. Miscellaneous subjects in this 
based on these. The first theory is that since so many of | third department are: Construction of roads, hunting; 
the studics—botany, geology, chemistry, mathematics—are | forty-eight shooting exercises of two ‘hours each (the boys 
taught at the universities, it would be best to make tne For- | must like that); in all 340 hours teaching is given in these 
est School a department of the university, which has already | secondary sciences. 
instructors, museums, libraries and laboratories. Of this] In all the three departments a grand total of 2,648 hours 
class are the Forest Schools at Giessen, Zitrich and Munick. | teaching is given—on an average almost five hours a day. 
The second idea is to locate a school in or near a large | Of course this means at least as many more hours spent in 
forest, so as to apply what is taught in actual practice. On| preparation for recitations. 
this plan are carried on the schools at Neustadt-Eberswalde, | 1f we only had had work similar to that done in these 
Miinden, Eisenach, Nancy (France) and others. schools here in America during the last hundred years we 
The third idea is to combine the study of Agriculture and should not be, as the most sober and best intormed special- 
Forestry in the same school, and while they give theoretical | ists say we are, upon the brink of a general timber famine. 
instruction aim principally at prattice. Of this sort are the | That means at least a billion dollars a year of direct loss— 
schools at Hohenheim, Vienna, St. Petersburg and Stock | Probably a good deal more—and of indirect damage in the 
holm. . +] way of climate, public health, water to ficat vessels, turn 
The sort of study and work which employs the students | mill wheels and support vegetation, a sum total which only 
in most of these institutions is not of a primary character, | God knows, whose physical and moral law we have sodread- 
In the public schools much elementary instruction in Agri- | fully broken by our treatment of his great gift of the forest. 
culture and Forestry is given to those who are to be the Much information on the subject treated in this article is 
future laborers in field and wood; but those who are to| to be found in Dr. Hough’s Report on Forestry, United 
direct these toilers must be qualified to pursue quite ad- | States Department of Agriculture, 1877. 
vanced studies before joining these professional schools, e. g., 
at the Polytechnic School at Baden one must, if he wishes 
to enter the State Forestry service, be a citizen and must 
have taken a full course in a gymnasium (which is quite 
equivalent to a college course at a high-grade American col- 
lege), and must then, for two years, pursue general studies 
in mathematics and physics preparatory to the special course 
in Forestry. If he fails in his examination upon the work 
of these two years he has only one more trial. If success- 
ful, he begins the special studies, which last two years longer, 
and then he is examined by directors of forests, professors 
of law, agriculture and mathematics. If successful, he is 
then given a position under the general district foresters as 
an assistant, and after further study and practice in this 
capacity, from six to ten years—according to the number of 
those competing with him—he will, if faithful, be appointed 
as a general district forester. Here are from ten to fourteen 
years of study and practice after one has the equivalent of a a 
good American college education, before he can assume the| THE MassacHusEeTts Society had a meeting in Boston 
full dutics of a forester. last night to consider a plan for making uniform the New 
At Neustadt-Eberswalde, about twenty-four miles north- | England game seasons. We shall give a fuller notice of the 
east from Berlin, is a well-equipped school upon the second | proceedings in our next issue. 


(Jaw. 17, 1884, 


















































































AFIER CARIBOU. 


NtLER among. low wooded hills lies the beautify 

Basin of Gaspé. Its blue waters are seldom lashed to 
fury by the tempestuous winds of the North Atlantic; fo; 
the most part they sparkle blithely in the sun, and kiss the 
gentle slopes with a loverlike tenderness. Here the weather. 
beaten fisherman finds a safe anchorage for his strained ang 
laboring bark, and the seaman, after having escaped the 
perils of the Labrador coast and of Anticosti, enters this port 
and feels secure. It is its quiet picturesqueness rather than 
any grandeur of the scenery that renders Gaspé so lovely. 
Rounded hills clad with evergreen forests, cultivated fields, 
down toward the water’s edge, low white buildings that 
stand in the shadow of the woods or upon the shore, the tiny 
hamlet on the steep hillside, and the blue waters of the Basin, 
combine to make upa landscape which cannot fail to charm, 
The prospect is an attractive one at all seasons. In winter 
the green foliage of the firs upon the hillside forms heavy 
masses of color t) relieve the brilliant whiteness of the uni- 
versal snow. Over the ice-bound waters, sleighs drawn by 
swift-footed little horses, dash along with a cheery melody 
of jingling bells, and dog teams more deliberately haul their 
heavy loads, each guided by a fur-clad driver, on his snow 
shoes. The prospect is not less lovely when the sloping 
meadows have begun to take on their tender green, and the 
freed waters are alive with fish and fanned by the wings 
of migrating fowl, and all along the shore the fishermen are 
overhauling their craft and preparing nets and lines for the 
work which is at hand. 

But summer is Gaspé’s ‘most delightful season. Now all 
the vegetation is in its fullest luxuriance. The thrifty 
crops are maturing. The harvest will soon be ripe for the 
sickle. Hillside and meadow and woodland are beautiful 
with a thousand delicate and fragrant wild flowers. In 
the fields and along the roadside you may pluck the blos- 
soms of the lily, the violet, the Canada cornel, the purple 
vetch, and the ox-eyed daisy. The delicate pink bells of the 
linuea nestle half concealed among their rounded leaves in 
the shadow of tree and rock, and in the burnt woods the 
creamy blossoms of the blueberry whiten the ground. Every. 
where there is the rich green of the ferns and of sheeny vel- 
vet moss, and pale gray red-cupped lichens. Summer is the 
season for work here. Basin and harbor are dotted with 


and the heavy smack with red or white sails, hurry hither 
and thither, intent upon the capture of cod or mackerel, 
and their arrival and departure give an air of bustle to 
the scene which is observable at no other season of the 
year. Now, too, the salmon fishers arrive, and pole up 
the rivers which empty into the Basin, to capture these 
noble fish. 

Auiumn is not the least attractive of the seasons at Gaspé. 
The fishing is at an end. The gently sloping fields near 
the water have yielded their crop to the farmer, and their 
yellow stubbles lie warm in the afternoon sun. The wooded 
hills still preserve their never-changing dark green hue, but 
here and there among them are seen patches of pale yellow, 
which tell of the presence among the spruces of a poplar or 
a white birch, or a maple or a feathery larch. In the 
open places in the forest, where fire or the axe of the settler 
has cleared away the growing timber, the new growth is 
brown. Keen frosts have nipped the ferns, and the low 
shrubs which have replaced the forest trees, now flourish 
among their white rotting trunks. The, yellow leaves of 
birch and poplar and ash reluctantly let go their hold upon 
the parent stem and slowly fall to earth. The waters of the 
Basin are not less blue now than in summer, but they are 
more changeful. Often the hurrying storm cloud casts over 
them its shadow, making them seem white, or pale gray, or 
heavy and leaden. The fishing boats which a montk or two 
before swarmed here, have departed or are laid up—their occu- 
pation gone. A host of birds are starting on their southward 
journey. The shrill bleat of the snipe is heard in the 
marsh, the whistle of the wild duck’s wing comes quivering 
over the waters, the trumpet-like cry of the Canada goose 
echoes against the hillsides. Winter is at hand, and a 
universal restless movement pervading all nature, proclaims 
his coming. The frosts become sharper and more killing; 
a little snow falls and then melts again; harder frosts fellow; 
more snow. falls; the bay freezes over, and Gaspé settles 
down to six months of solitude. 

My first visit to Gaspé was in autumn. I had been in 
search of ground where 1 might have a chance to kill a 
caribou or two, and through the great kindness of your 
delightful correspondent, Mr. J. U. Gregory, had been 
directed here. Gaspé is reached from Montreal, Quebec or 
Halifax by the Intercolonial Railway to Campbellton, thence 
by steamer, which sails on Tuesdays and Saturdays at five 
A.M. The run occupies about eighteen hours, though much 
depends upon the amount of freight carried by the vessel, 
and her consequent detention at way ports. The route lies 
along the north shore of the beautiful Baie des Chaleurs, a 
region famed for its salmon rivers and its picturesque seen- 
ery. The settlements are nct numerous, and the only indus- 
try of importance is the fishing. This coast was at one 
time the most important fishing ground in America, but of late 
years the catch has greatly fallen off. The country has not 
prospered as it would seem it should have. The reason given 
for this is that, until within a short time, the fishing business 
has all been in the hands of a very few firms, who monopo- 
lized this and all the trade of the region. The inhabitants 


THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 


Magen meeting of the Michigan Sportsman’s Association 

was well attended, and the discussion of an interest- 
ing character. The principal subject before the convention 
was the appointment of a State Game Warden. Dr. Holmes, 
the president, read a paper urging the duty of the State to 
undertake the practical work of controlling its game, and he 
also suggested that it might be wise for the Association to 
provide a retreat for the game by securing the control of a 
large area of woodland in the Northern Peninsula. The 
election of officers was as follows: 

Dr. E. 8. Holmes, of Grand Rapids, President; 8. A. 
Rogers, of Jackson, Secretary; N. A. Osgood, of Battle 
Creek, Treasurer. A. H. Mershon, Director for four years, 
and J. C. Parker, of Grand Rapids, for three years. 


fishing craft. The tiny dory, the sharp-prowed whale boat, 
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were thus entirely in their power, were obliged to work for 
them, to sell them tbeir fish and to purchase their suppiies 
at their stores. In this way, it is said, the fishermen were 
constantly in debt for provisions and clothing, and their 
utmost exertions were unavailing to throw off the load. 
Then followed the mortgaging of their farms and small hold- 
ings, and in process of time these passed into the hands of 
their creditors. Thiscould only result in one way—in the 
utter discouragement ‘of the people. Many of them sold 
their possessions for what they would bring, and emigrated 
to Upper Canada or the United States, there to engage in 
farming, lumbering, or other occupations. This state of 
things in a less degree continues up to the present time, and 
more or less emigration is still taking place. Lately, how- 
ever, a change for the better has come about. New people 
have gone into the fishing business, and there is morc com- 
petition. As a consequence of this, the people receive better 
prices for their fish, and are able to purchase their supplies 
on better terms. Living, when judged by our American 
standard, is very cheap here. The prices of all commodities 
produeed at home are very low, while those which are 
brought from wifhout, such as flour, tobacco and similar 
articles, are not high. 

Among the principal fishing houses are Chas. Robines & 
Co., Le Boutillier Bros., John & Elias Collas. The amount 
of fish exported by these firms is enormous. Itis stated that 
they send out from 130,000 to 150,000 quintals of dried fish per 
annum, representing from 35,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds of 
green dressed fish—a quantity inconceivably great. 

The kindness of the gentleman to whom J had been re- 
commended by Mr. Gregory, had made the arrargement of 
my hunt a very easy matter, so that on arriving at the Basin 
preparations were soon in train, and after one day’s interval 
all was ready. 

The sun had only just risen one ~bright October morning 
when we drove out of Gaspé. The frost of the night before 
had been sharp. The hard ground rang under the pony’s 
hoofs, and the wheels crashed through thick ice in the 
puddles in the road. At Joseph Eden’s house my bag and 
blankels were transferred to the cart, and we set out for the 
St. John’s River, Two other carts, carrying the canoes and 
provisions, had gone on before. The York River flows into 
Gaspé Basin at its head, and the St. John’s is the next stream 
tothe westward, the portage between the two being about 
miles. The road between the two streams is fairly good, 
having been cut out and kept in repair for Lord Dufferin, 
who for several years leased the salmon fishing in the St. 
John’s, 

It was too cold to drive with comfort, but just the day for 
a walk, The clear air was fresh and bracing; there was the 
lovely view from the hilitops, and besides this, there was 
the possibility of seeing a caribou during the walk, anda 
strong probability of killing a partridge or two. The road 
crossed the river bottom of the York, and then ascending a 
steep hill through a spruce forest, passed out into a clearing 
of burned woods, and continued west over the rolling hills. 
The greatest elevation above tide-water is about 500 feet. 
From several points, beautiful views are to be had of the 
Basin and its surrounding hil's, and to the south three or 
four little lakes, half hidden by the surrounding trees, 
flashed brightly in the morning sun. 

Caribou are occasionally killed in this burnt clearing, 
though it is too near the settlement for them to be found, 
except as stragglers. All along our path blueberries grew in 
great abundance. They had been nipped by the frosts, 
and the leaves still clinging to the stems were red, and the 
berries shrunken and wrinkled, but sweet and delicious to 
the taste. We were not the only berry pickers, for every 
now and then we could see where the bears had just been 
feasting on the fruit, and our progress started from the 
ground great numbers of birds gathered here for the same 
purpose. Robins and rusty grackles and woodpeckers and 
blue snowbirds were the most numerous, but one little white 
snowbird flew from the ground and alighted on a black stump 
by the roadside, from which he looked at me with soft, con- 
fiding eyes. I stood there within four feet of him and we 
gazed at each other for awhile. I had just come froma 
country still balmy with the soft breath of the late summer, 
and it was almost a shock to me to see this little winter bird, 
apparently at home. It made me realize what even the 
boreal vegetation had not yet succeeded in doing, that I had 
really ‘“‘changed my skies.” 

It was afternoon when we reached the beautiful river, up 
which we were to proceed, aud a little later the cart made its 
appearance. The two canoes, in which we were to ascend 
the stream, were what is styled the Gaspé canoe, built of 
thin poplar planks, and im shape very much like the Indian 
canoe, but less wide. They are beautifully graceful craft, 
and a very great improvement on the old-fashioned birch, 
much steadier, and, of course, more durable. Those which 
we had were constructed by Joseph Eden, who is one of the 
best canoe builders along the coast. Each canoe was fur- 
nished with a shoe of poplar planks, screwed to the bottom, 
to protect this from injury when it is dragged over the stones 
in the shallow riffle. When the water is low there is eften 
not enough to float the loaded canoe in the shoaler places, 
and then the men step out, and, taking hold of the gunwale, 
lift and drag it along until the water becomes deep enough 
for them to resume the easier task of poling. 

The water was very low now; lower, the men said, than 
it had been for many years, and it was supposed that the 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


work of ascending the river would be very difficult. For 
this reason it had been thought best to take two canoes and 
four men, so as to make the load for each craft a light one, 
and progress as rapid as possible, The few pounds of pro- 
visions and blankets which constituted all our baggage, were 
therefore divided as evenly as possible, and a little after one 
o’clock the crews stepped from the flat rock at the water’s 
edge into the canoes and pushed off. 

The St. Jobn’s River is a beautiful stream, flowing down 
to the sea between high hills. Its course is rapid, and foam- 
ing riffles and low falls succeed one another at frequent in- 
tervals. Between these there are long quiet reaches, where 
the water is not more than two or three feet deep, and oc- 
casionally salmon pools, which are from fifteen to thirty 
feet in depth. The water is marvellously clear, and one can 
distinguish each pebble that rests upon the bottom. Scarcely 
anywhere, except in Lake Tahoe, and in seme of the hot 
springs in the Yellowstone Park, can 1 remember to have 
seen water so pellucid. The hills among which it flows are 
composed of a loose slate, sometimes changing to a friable 
laminated shell, or again, toa more heavily bedded solid 
limy rock, which, when recently fractured, gives forth a 
strong odor of petroleum. Usually the rock dips at an angle 
of about 45 degrees west to northwest, but in some places the 
beds are nearly horizontal. Much of the drift in the river 
bed has evidently come from these adjacent rocks, but some 
of it is quite unlike anything that I saw in the neighborhood. 
Numerous boulders, some of them very large, were com- 
posed of a very hard conglomerate of small pebbles cemented 
together by a fine, hard, sandy matrix. Blocks of a coarse 
green porphyry were abundant, as well as several different 
kinds of trachyte, one of which is dark purple, the crystals of 
orthoclase forming in a worn specimen beautifully regular 
sagittate markings. 

As we poled slowly up the river, we saw numbers of large 
salmon lying in the pools, axd usually there were to be seen 
not far from the salmon, from one to a dozen great trout. 
The latter, at the salmon’s spawning time, accompany them 
continually, and eat all the spawn that they can secure. 
Both fish were out of season now, and we made no attempt 
to capture them. 

We camped that night about a mile above the Ow] Capes 
—so called because of the abundance of owls usually found 
near these promincnt hills—having come about seven miles 
on the river, and thus having made good progress. The 
men had not been in the canoes half the time, and there had 
been much dragging of the craft over shallows and sandbars. 

This was my first camp in the Canadian forests, and it was 
as different as possible from anything that I had ever scen 
before. The canoes having been beached, and their loads 
carried up above high-water mark, were turned over and 
emptied of what little water had been taken into them by 
the men’s feet and left upside down to drain. Our tent— 
which was merely a light cotton lean, shaped like, and about 
the size of, one-half a common A tent, cut down through the 
ridge pole and uprights—was set up in a thick grove of 
larches, by tying its upper border to a cross-pole supported 
on the branchés of two trees about ten fect apart, and its 
lower edge to pins driven in the ground three feet back from 
the cross-pole. The sloping walls thus covered the heads 
and shoulders of the occupants, whose feet would extend 
toward the fire. About six feet in front of the tent two 
stakes, four feet long, were driven in the ground, and against 
these were piled, one on top of the other, four green logs, 
each eight feet long and one in diameter. A huge fire was 
built in frort of these back logs, which reflected a large por- 
tion of the heat into the tent, thus rendering it very warm, 
at times even’ uncomfortably so. From the spot where the 
beds were to be spread, all stumps, roots and inequalities were 
removed, and then a thick bed of fir boughs was spread on 
the ground, extending from the back of the tent, well out 
toward the fire. While these preparations for the camp were 
being made, two of the men were busy collecting a great pile 
of firewood, which was laid up close to the tent to replenish 
the fire from time to time during the night. 

After supper, as we were stretched at ease upon the fragrant 
boughs before the fire, I began to make inquiries of Joseph 
and William as to the nature of the ground over which we 
were to hunt, and the game which we hoped to see. They 
told me that many years ago the country had been burned 
over, and Was now again growing up with a low scattering 
growth of firsand spruce. There are, however, many wide 
valleys and hillsides, either quite bare of trees, or at least so 
scantily covered with them that the deer can be seen a long 
way off. At the same time this young growth affords ex- 
cellent cover under which to approach the animals. Every- 
where in these open spots, the so-called reindeer moss is 
abundant, aud furnishes food for the deer, but they do not 
usually seek this until a snowfall has occurred. Until then, 
they remain in the thick woods, feeding upon the ‘“‘pigeon 
berries” and other plants whose leaves are still green, and 
upon the moss which grows upon the trees. When, how- 
ever, the ground is covered with snow, they leave the woods 
and resort to the opeh spots where they dig for the moss. 
They paw away the snow with their fore feet just as a horse 
digs to get at the grass, and the long, thin hoof maxes an 
effective snow shovel. At this time of the year they collect 
in flocks sometimes numbering one hundred, and are then 
readily captured. 

The caribou are great bullies, and do not hesitate to im- 
pose on the weaker members of the herd; this is especially 
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seen in the winter, when they are digging for the moss. If 
a small deer with great labor makes his way down to a good 
patch of the succulent lichen, some bigger one will be sure 
to come and drive his weaker brother from the spot, seizing 
upon his hole by the right of the stronger. This may per- 
haps explain the fact that the female caribou does not lose 
her horns until the spring. During the winter, when she is 
pregnant, she requires all the nourishment she can get, and 
were it not for the possession of these weapons of offense, 
she would be likely to be greatly imposed upon by the larger 
and stronger males, who probably have just about as rauch 
gallantry as the males of other species of deer—and no more. 
Her horns, however, enable her to hold her own in the 
struggle for food, and to beat off the big bullies. 

Until a tracking snow falls, the chances for success in cari- 
bou hunting are not good. In the dense forest it is quite 
impossible to work out a track where the moss and leaves 
often show no signs. The work is slow, and the deer is very 
likely to see the hunter before it is observed by him. The 
winter, therefore, is the season chosen by those who live 
near the haunts of the caribou for laying in their supply of 
meat, and it sometimes happens that in a few days a small 
party may kill twenty or thirty deer. On the other hand, a 
very considerable proportion of those who come from a dis- 
tance to hunt caribou here go away again without at all 
diminishing the stock of deer in the hills. I was told of a 
number of sportsmen who had in recent years visited Gaspé 
for this purpose, and was astonished and somewhat discour- 
aged to hear of the utter want of success which they had 
had. One English gentleman who, by the way, has written 
a book to tell the world of his adventures with the rifle, shot- 
gun and rod, was camped here a month without killing a 
single deer. His companion in that time killed just one. 
Another gentleman, in six weeks’ hunting, killed four. Two 
young Americans hunted a month and saw none. The only 
really successful visiting hunters of whom I heard anything 
were two Englishmen, who sent up men to build their camp 
in August and moved up themselves in September, remain- 
ing until January. During their stay they are said to have 
killed fifty deer. 

I sought for a reason for such ill-luck on the part of the 
strangers who hunted here, and, though the men were too 
loyal to their former employers to say that their failure to 
accomplish anything was due to their lack of skill, I con- 
cluded that this must be the explanation of much of this lack 
of success. Certainly as far as conld be judged from what I 
heard, there was no dearth of game. But the men insisted 
that I must not expect to find the deer on the best hunting 
ground now. If we should have asnowstorm during our 
stay in camp, then I might hope to kill some caribou, other- 
wise it would be doubtful. 

I was anxious to get a shot at these deer. I had never seen 
a caribou, though I had traveled in British Columbia and the 
Northern Rocky Mountains, where they are sometimes 
found. I was, however, familiar with the literature of the 
species, and now that I was inits home, felt a great desire 
to inspect it close at hand. It was long since I had started 
upon a hunt with so much anxiety to be successful and— 
absurd as it seems to tell it—I had twice since my departure 
from home dreamed of caribou—as if I had been a boy start- 
ing out on my first hunt. A single standing shot at one, 
within fair range, would, I felt, repay me for my trip. IfI 
killed, my object would be accomplished; if I missed, I should 
have nothing to say, and would be content to turn about and 


go home. Yo. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


THE FLICKERINGS. 


i ky is something of a task to read the ninety-six stories sub- 

mitted for competition; more of an undertaking to 
select, among so many good ones, the ten that are best; and 
perhaps most difficult, after the ten have been finally deter- 
mined, to arrange them in their order. To give all persons 
an opportunity to make the choice at their leisure, we pur- 
posely made a liberal allowance of time. The date set for 
receiving the last votes was Feb. 1. 

An inspection of the ballots already sent in convinces us 
that the voters have exercised some pains in selecting the 
stories voted for. Very few cards contain any evidence of 
having been written at random; the list in almost every case 
is creditable. For the manner in which our friends have 
done their part in the balloting there is abundant cause for 
satisfaction. 

At the same time, we hope that it will not be forgotten 
that the task of counting the ballots and determining the 
result will involve much time. All individuals who intend to 
vote are most respectfully requested to do so as early as they 
may find it practicable. We wish to announce the result 
just as soon as it can be determined after the balloting is 
over. Vote early. The polls close Feb. 1. Votes received 
on Feb. 2 will go to the waste basket. 





A Proposep Kansas Assocratton.—Mr. J. D. Graham, 
of Manhattan, Kansas, with the Fish Commissioner of that 
State and others, proposes the formation of a State associa- 
tion for the protection of fish and game, and to that end he 
invites correspondence from game clubs and all persons in- 
terested in the matter. 








One Way.—Disseminate sound sportsmen’s literature. 
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LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 
Eighth Paper. 


Nor long ago, about the 1st of May, the first thunder of the 
iN season washeard. I went immediately to a Bear-man’s 
lodge and found him drumming and singing the Thunder 
song. ‘To-morrow, my son, to-morrow,” said the old fellow 
as I looked in at the doorway, ‘‘we will dance, come to-mor- 
row, I am only singing now because my heart is glad.” The 
next day. at the proper time, with a number of other guests, 
I entered the lodge. 

The pipe-stem had already been uprolled. In front of the 
fire were two huge kettles of cooked berries and a large 
wooden bowlfu! of them was given to each guest. Each 
one, before eating, took afew of them in his fingers and 
rubbed them into the ground, saying, ‘‘Take pity all Above- 
people, look at us.” 

When all had finished eating a large black stone pipe 
bow] was filled and fitted on the Bear-pipe stem, the Bear-man 
then held it aloft and quickly repeated this prayer: ‘‘Listen, 
Thunder, listen, Old Man, Sun, all Above-peo;le, al] Above- 
animals, listen, take pity. You will smoke; the Bear-man 
fills his pipe. Let us not starve; make the berries large and 
sweet; let the bushes havea heavy load. Look at all the 
women and little children; look at us all; let us reach old 
age, let our lives be complete. Let us destroy our enemies, 
help the young men in the battles; man, woman, child, we 
all pray to you; take pity and give us good.” 

He then took the pipe and danced with it asin the pre- 
vious ceremony. At this time ancther storm had come up 
and the thunder crashed directly over our heads. ‘‘Listen,” 
said the Bear-man, as he stopped dancing. ‘‘It hears us; 
we are not doing this‘uselessly ;’ and he raised his face, ani- 
mated with enthusiasm, toward the sky, his whole body 
trembling with excitement, and holding the pipe aloft once 
more repeated his prayer. All the rest of the people were 
also excited and repeatedly clasped their arms over their 
breasts, saying, ‘Take pity! Good give us, good give us!” 
After this the pipe was handed to a guest on the right end of 
the circle. Another guest took a lighted brand from the 
fire and counted four ‘‘coups,” at the end of each ‘‘coup” 
touching the bow] with the fire, and when he had repeated 
the last one the pipe was lighted. It was then smoked back 
and forth around the circle, each one as he received it for 
the first time repeating a prayer before he put the stem to 
his lips. When it was smoked out a hole was dug in the 
ground, the ashes carefully knocked into it and covered 
over, and the Thunder ceremony ended. 

When people are so sick that they cannot leave their 
lodge they often send for a Bear-man to come and ‘‘doctor” 
them. Although certain roots and herbs are used for medi- 
cine, as before stated, the most efficacious remedy is thought 
to be the I-so-k¥n-uh-kin, the songs for the sick. These songs 
are not the property of any individual or gens, but may be 
sung by any one. They are supposed to drive away the evil 
ghosts. The drum is always an accompaniment of the I-so- 
kYn-uh-kin, with sometimes rattles, hoof bells and whistles. 
All the women of the lodge join in the singing. Sometimes 
the chief doctor or singer blows upon the patient threugh 
a bird’s wing-bone, after each breath uttering a loud ‘‘whoo!” 
Water is also blown in the form of spray. In cases of rheu- 
matism and other diseases when the pain is very often acute 
in certain parts of the body it is usual to bleed the place by 
culting an incision or two with a knife. Blistering is done 
with hot rocks, and sometimes dried prickly pear thorns are 
inserted in the flesh, and burned, the thorn being consumed 
to the very point. People of one gens very seldom doctor 
people of another one. Although any one may be a doctor 
only one or two persons in a gens—those who have been very 
successful with patients—have much practice. Sometimes 
the doctor is a man and sometimes a woman. When one of 
these doctors is called upon to practice on a sick person, it is 
customary to demand a present at the very beginning, a 
horse or a number of robes, after a day or two another present 
is exacted, and it often happens when a man’s sickness is 
protracted that he is obliged to pay out his very last horse 
and other valuable property in doctor fees. 








WINTER SHOOTING IN NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


IN TWO PAPERS.—II. 
URSUING his way to the shdres and marshes of Point 
Arena, the gunner found shooting awaiting him in 
much ampler variety than that afforded by the uplands of 
the place, although it was exclusively of the feathered order. 
In the pools incident to the fresh marshes, mallards congre- 
gated. Along the courses of the salt creeks flights of ring- 
necks (Fuligula rufiterques), green- winged teals, and widgeons 
continually swept to and fro. On the shallower reaches of 
the Gossier River numerous assemblages of buffleheads and 
goosanders held their court. The deeper of the pondsto be 
met with on every hand in the salt marshes, constituted re- 
sorts high in favor with the canvas-backs, and finally, as 
will be shown more fully in detail later, snipe were to be put 
up when the right spot was subjected to the method calcula- 
ted to force them to reveal themselves. 

Of these varieties of game the canvas-backs and mallards 
were, of course, by far the most prized by us, and accord- 
ingly our earliest as well as most protracted endeavors were 
given to their capture. But it was decreed that they were 
not to suffer appreciably at our hands. The truth is, we 
were unaccountably forced to reckon with the same cunning 
and shyness on the part of the birds here in this primitive 
California wild that they habitually evince in Eastern waters; 
and consequently such rough and ready methods as we 
were enabled to employ in our attempts to get the better of 
them came to but little. Whether we crept upon them, or 
laid in ambush for them, or as one of us sought to drive 
them within striking distance of the other, the expedient 
proved in the main to be equally at fault, and although our 
devotion to the work was unremittingly of the scope indi- 
cated throughout, we succeedcd in bagging only a beggarly 
half dozen of the birds in all. 

But as we were at length moved to measure ourse!ves with 
the ringnecks, teals and widgeons, for which our next choice 
ran, we fortunately had it in our power to enter upon the 
eontest under conditions wholly commended to us, and con- 
sequently the outcome of the struggle was quite what we 
would have had it. It will be remembered that the three 
kinds of birds named were to be met with winging their way 
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up and down the salt creeks of the-place; these water courses 
being, as scarcely need be said, sources of approved food sup- 
ply with them. As they thus — their fare they followed 
the exact course of the stream and on a low plane, and hence 
it followed that the properly posted gunner was enabled to 
attack them to great alventnie, Luckily, on the banks of 
the particular creek to which we were wont to re 

in pursuit of this sport, a stranded log offered us a place 
of ambush not to be improved upon in any way, and 
turning the position to due account, we were soon 
in the full press of telling ff¥e. Being the more plentiful 
species, and likewise the slowest of flight, the ringnecks, of 
course, contributed to our bag in the fullest measure. But 
the teals aud widgeons were in nowise rarities in it, as from 
time to time they were sure to take their place in the mig- 
ratory feathered column, and being brought so near us that 
when requisite.repeated shots were to be had at them within 
striking distance, their proverbial swiftness proved far less 
serviceable to them than might have been the case. An in- 
terval of an hour or two having been passed by us here, we 
were unfailingly able to boast of a bag of such satisfactory 
proportions that we were ready to start homeward. In pur- 
suance of this end, we proceeded to bring up our mustangs 
which had been tethered in a thicket not far away, and hav- 
ing slung the spoils of our late engagement, tied fittingly 
together for carriage over their withers, we resumad the 
role of cavaliers and duly set forth in the direction indi- 
cated. 

The route most conveniently to be taken by us now led 
directly to the Gossier River, which we reached after a 
little, and the bank of which we followed for a considerable 
stretch. As the reader will recall, the shoaler divisions of 
this stream were possessed of marked attractions for the 
buffleheads and goosanders, and as we came upon the parts 
of it answering to this description they were quite invariably 
shown to be occupied by larger or smaller aggregations of 
the species referred to. After their usual singular custom 
in the choice of their aquatic accommodaticns, the quarters 
of the goosanders were located in the roughest and swiftest 
sections of the shallows, while conforming to the ordinary 
usage of duck life in this particular, the bufficheads estab- 
lished themselves on the smoother adjoining spaces. 
Whether of one sort or the other, the purpose of the birds 
here seemed wholly that of seeking rest and the enjoyment 
of social intercourse. If gustatory projects had a place in 
their designs the casual observer, at lcast, failed to be ap- 
prised that such was the case. Being plentifully supplied 
with game at the time, we were naturally slow to as- 
sume the offensive with these bipeds and, indeed, only 
did so as they chanced to tempt us with shots of 
special interest. For the most part they noted our 
approach with comparative indifference, entering no graver 
protest against the act than to flutter or paddle off a short 
distance in an inert, dilatory way, and when, as will be 
understood, we regarded them as strictly tabooed. But at 
rare intervais, and for whatsoever reason, Our presence on 
the scene was viewed with intense disrelish by them, and 
they bent all their energies to being effectually rid of us. In 
executing this purpose the bufflebcads made off over the 
water at the bullet-like pace which they are known to com- 
mand at will, while their associates withdrew in a wild 
natatorial scramble, conducted partly on the surface of the 
stream and partly in the depths beneath, and under which 
circumstances both species, as we felt, were most suitably te 
be cultivated by us cartridge-wise. As for the tangible 
results of our endeavors in this field, they were but trivial. 
Perhaps this would have been the case in any event; but it 
is only fair to state that in our pride we were fain to perform 
this part of our shooting on the backs of our mustangs, and 
since, with the invariable friskiness of this type of horse- 
fiesh, the creatures invariably took the bringing of our guns 
to the shoulder as a signal to lead off in a jolly breakdown, 
it will be seen that the normal difficulties of our task were 
as nothing to those engrafted on it through our connivance. 

Our closing sporting experience in this section of the Point 
was due to the direct agency of our dog, who before rejoin- 
ing his domiciliary idols insisted upon giving us a taste of his 
real quality by raiding a snipe bog. To this tract of terri- 
tory we were brought incidentally, as we followed a trail 
bearing from the Gossier River, and leading toward a certain 
point in the uplands of the promontory, where the regularly- 
traveled highway was to be reached connecting with the vil- 
lage. The area of the morass in question extended over 
several acres, and in the vernal scason it was greatly fre- 
quentcd by cattle. As the result of this bovine occupation, 
it was intersected throughout by a thick network of deeply 
sunken paths, and which at this time, when pluvial influ- 
ences largely shaped the weather, were everywhere filled to 
the brim with mirc in that bewilderingly wide variety which 
is the special boast of the littoral divisions of our Pacific 
empire. The remainder of the bog also presented features 
of an equally emphasized character, being made of knobs 
and hummucks ranging from ten to twelve feet in height, 
and which were wholly bare and naked in every part save 
their summits, where in signal defiance of their apparent 
capabilities in this line, they nourished growths of a notice- 
ably delicate and graceful creeper, seemingly an ideally 
wrought out example of the dewberry tribe. 

At the sight of this highly original piece of geographical 
handiwork our canine companion at once threw off the 
lethargic air which he had persistently worn throughout all 
the earlier stages of our campaign, and became the creature 
of totally another spirit; since now, according to his view, 
he could justifiably contribute to the shaping of the day’s 
record. Agreeably to this fresh impulse given to his ideas, 
he thought proper at first to address us a few remarks, 
couched of course in the sign language of his race. These 
ran to the effect that it was only in the vocation of a snipe 
dog proper that he had any vocation to shine—to look for 
either more or less from him was equally to mistake him. 
Further, that here was a tract of territory wherein he had 
performed wonders in his line of yore, and being so moved, 
wherein he was about to undertake to exploit himself again 
to the old purpose; and bringing his exordium to a close he 
straigntway rushed at headlong speed into the morass upon 
his errand, while we not unnaturally halted our ponies on 
the edge of the fen in order to see how his enterprise pros- 
pered. The surface of the arena of his struggle being of the 
greatly broken character that it was, it inevitably followed 
that the creature was instantly lost to our sight, and hence 
in adirect way we saw nothing of his doings. 

But as time went on evidence of felicitous exercise of his 
talents never failed to be forthcoming, as now in one part 
of the fen and now in another, wisps of snipe were to be seen 
taking to their wings in a state of mental distress that con- 
clusively settled the question as to the origin of their upris- 
ing. The total number of the birds thus routed was, as will 


be surmised, greater on some occasions than others, but at 
the lowest it never fell short of several dozen. Probably for 
the reason that they knew of no other place within 
ae Pika ops hoe temaibed ts here thin weetan 
to their liking as t them manifested 
extreme reluctance to abandon the fen outright. If any took 
this course the o> was at best very meagre. The 
flight of by far the greater part of them was restricted to the 
area immediately over the bog, and within which space they 
incessantly rushed to and fro in the erratic fashion proper 
to the breed till they made sure that the fury of the four. 
footed ravager of their peace had spent itself, when they set- 
tled down into their old quarters. I need not say 
that as matters stood with us here, no shooting 
was offered us in the least worthy of the name. 
But with our independent § attitude on the 
game score we took this grievance very lightly, and were 
above making any real effort to remedy it. Nevertheless, 
while we thus made so little of considerations with a direct 
bearing on the pot, we could not agree to be wholly remiss 
to our duty as students of marksmanship as an art. Hence, 
whenever it came about during the comparatively brief 
period that we were willing should constitute our stay here 
that a snipe neared us sufficiently to give the least warrant 
for the proceeding, we invariably opened an energetic fire 
upon it. That the demand made upon our steadiness of 
hand was in no wise lessened by the skittish temper of our 
mustangs will be understood. But in spije of this cross we 
managed now and then to so dispatch a cartridge that it 
proved superior to all adverse influences, and told in the 
way hoped for. While specifically one with its namesake 
incident to the Atlantic States, the snipe here proved to be 
notably wanting in the choice edible characteristics so freely 
vaunted for the breed in the main. Whether its fare or the 
season was chargeable with this demerit on the part of the 
bird one could not say; but the fact remained that the dish 
which it furnished was but passable at the best. 

: W. L. Tirrany. 


- latuyal History. 


A FOG RAINBOW. 


W HILE duck shooting last November, on Sinepuxent 
Beach, Worcester county, Md., I was privileged to 

witness one of those rare and beautiful displays of nature, 

which till then I had never seen, nor even mak or heard of. 

I have since learned from good authority that ‘‘fog rain- 
bows” are known to scientists, and, though of infrequent 
occurrence, are well authenticated by reliable witnesses. 

I am glad to know this fact, for without such indorse- 
ment I would hardly venture to report what I saw, fearing 
my eyes might have been at fault—no, I won’t admit so 
much as that, for they were neither glazed with whisky nor 
befogged in the fumes of the ‘‘weed.” 

The morning had been very foggy; temperature mild; 
wind, none from any quarter; ducks and geese scarce; shoot- 
ing nix. 

So leaving my companion in the blind, I started on a 
tramp, partly to pass away the weary midday hours and 
partly to view old ocean—some three-fourths of a mile dis- 
tant—whose billows, owing to a recent storm, were dashing 
wildly on the beach with a fearful roar. 

I found the beach composed entirely of very white sand, 
but strewn with fragments of former wrecks, and many of 
them almost entirely buried in the sand. 

What pen can depict the scenes of woe and human suffer- 
ing that have been enactcd and re-enacted on this dreary 
line of shore. 

Our Government has wisely established life saving stations 
along this beach, which are connected by telegraphic wires, 
stretched on hollow iron posts. 

After satisfying my curiosity in listening to the ‘breakers’ 
roar,” and watching their alternate advance and retreat u 
and along the sinuosities of the smooth, hard sand beach, 
turned my back to the ocean and saw that a dense fog had 
enveloped both beach and Sound, and that a similar bank 
was also coming in from the restless sea. I started at once 

for my companion and shooting blind, carefully retracing 
my steps made in coming out, as no landmarks were visible, 
when my attention was attracted by a bright white arch 
on the landward fog bank. : 

It being something entirely new in my experience I 
stopped to examine it. 

So seating myself on a part of a vessel’s wreck, ‘‘A rotten 
carcas of a boat, not rigged, nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the 
very rats instinctively had left it—” I waited to see the end. 

Soon the bright arc took on various shades, and presently 
all the colors of the rainbow were distinctly seen—not as 
brilliantly as is sometimes seen in the true rainbow, but so as 
to be clearly traced—not only on the fog bank, but also on 
the sand, thus forming a perfect circle or ring, two-thirds 
of which was on the fog and the remainder on the sand, 
reaching to my feet, so that my boots were embellished with 
rainbow tints. 

But whether or not the traditional ‘‘pot of gold” was 
buried in the wreck on which I sat Ido not know, and it 
did not then occur to me to dig for it. But I do know that 
a perfect ring of rainbow colors was formed on the fog 
bank and beach and that I stood on the periphery of the 
circle. The explanation of the phenomenon I leave to- 
scientists. 

The tacts I have given as they occurred, and only add 
that I stood at the time as in a rift between the fog banks, 
and that the sun was at my back as I looked at the unusual 
sight. J. H. D 


PovuGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








NOTES ON THE RACCOON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps the reader will say, ‘‘the raccoon is too we.. 
known to need any description, as they have been found 
more or less all the way from Maine to Florida.” 

*Coons have been hunted by all classes, from the sports- 
man, thoroughbred hunter, and farmers’ boys, down to the 
ragged urchin, who had the pluck and vim to follow in the 
wake of the Southern darkeys in their nightly raids through 
the Mississippi swamps. The ’coon is a good climber, and 
decidedly a night walker. He is easily caught in a steel 
trap, but the most approved method of hunting him is on 
either moonshiny or dark nights, with dog and axe, and oc- 
casionally an old shotgun added. Ican well remember when 
a good ’coon dog was prized higher than any other dog, for 
the reason they were comparatively few. Any or every dog 
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day, and that without missing; 
such a dog, whether 1, cur or terrier, was considered 
an important acquisition by any live ’coon hunter. 

The ’coon, like the bear, gets very fat when food is plenty 
and frequently are very poor when food is scarce, hence the 
difference in weight of individuals, which varies from six- 
teen to thirty-five pounds. The ’coon may be classed among 
the omnivorous animals. Almost an endless variety of f 
is included in his diet, such as berries, wild fruits, chest- 
nuts, acorns, beechmast, green corn, frogs, lizards, crabs, 
snails, small fish, grubs, wasps, bees, larvee, eggs and young 
birds. The ’coon lays up, or hibernates, during the winter, 
or just so long as the deep snow prevents his foraging. 
Cold weather does not drive him in atall. It is from the 
lack of food that he climbs high up into the hollow trunk 
of some old tree, where he rolls himself “up like a round 
ball, with his nose curled down under his feet, in which 

ture he may be said to lie squarely on the top of his own 
fosa. It is not known that he sleeps the whole time, but 
the supposition is that he does. There he lies, however, if 
not disturbed, perhaps for six or eight weeks, or until the 
snow thaws and settles enough for easy traveling, when he 
is sure to awake and start out in search of. food, frequently 
traveling long distances, following up and down small spring 
brooks fishing out crabs, snails or any other small creatures 
that may be found in such places. Sometimes a little of 
the last year’s mast has laid over, which they find on the 
wet, bare spots where the snow has melted off. But the 
supply at such times is meagre, and however fat they may 
be at starting out they soon become lean, and are then only 
hunted for the skins, which always yield prime fur during 
the winter months, 

Raccoon skins have always been a quick sale at a moder- 
ate price, and there never was a shadow of reason why prime 
skins have not been valued at a higher figure. The fur of 
the northern ’coon, when caught in January or February, 
equals that of the beaver in strength and fineness, and when 
haired and properly dressed, none but an expert can detect 
any differe:ce. I can remember as far back as when very 

beaver hats were manufactured from a mixture of ’coon 
and muskrat furs. 

It is seldom that the ’coon breeds more than once in two 
years. From four to six kits are produced at one birth, and 
are littered in March or April. The young, if not forcibly 
separated, remain with the mother through the first winter, 
or until February or March. Six young ’coons have been 
found in one tree with the dam, but there are not often more 
than four, which in February are about two-thirds grown. 
My opinion is that they do rot arrive at their full growth 
until near three years old. ANTLER. 

GranDview, Tenn., Jan. 10. . 






Lynx in New Hampsarre.—Claremont, N. H.—On Dec. 
19, as Messrs. Straw and Paul were fox hunting, they dis- 
covered a strange track, and at once concluded to try and 
capture the animal. As Scott, the hound, was in pursuit of 
a fox and nothing would tempt him to leave the trail until 
the fox was killed or run to earth, Mr. Straw came to the 
village, found his young dog, and sent word to Mr. Charles 
Dole, who is quite a successful fox hunter, and who owns 
one of the writer’s Old Watch puppies, a grand black and 
tan. On reaching the grounds both young dogs worked 
well, and soon his lordship was seen leaving a ledge, pur- 
sued by the black and tan. Mr. Dole says the lynx, for such 
it proved to be, did not seem to care for the dogs, and only 
kept a few rods ahead of them, and when Mr. Dole ‘‘got 
the drop” on him he was not more than forty rods ahead of 
the dog. The lynx was brought to the village and put on 
exhibition, being large game for this locality. Bulow are 
his weight and measurements: Weight 21 pounds, height 
18} inches, chest 15 inches, head 14 inches, forearm 8% 
inches, from tip of nose to end of tail 38 inches, tail 54 
inches.—BEAv. 


BREEDING OF SQurrRELS.—Brookfield, N, Y., Jan. 13.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I have read the remarks con- 
. cerning female squirrels being in a pregnant condition late 
in the fall and winter, and I would be glad to relate my ex- 
, perience in a few words. Last fall, during the month of 
: October, I hunted gray squirrels for a week. Tbe number 
of squirrels brought to bag amounted to forty-nine, thirty- 
: Six of which were females, either in a pregnant condition 
- or with the mammary glands full of milk. In years pre- 
vious to this I have killed a great many squirrels, but never 
j have met with such a percentage of pregnant females, and 
«can’t help but think that it indicates a mild and open winter. 
: Pine grosbeaks are abundant, very often seeing from ten to 
fifteen in the top of a pine or hemlock. Two boys shot a 
, purple finch last week, an unusual occurrence so late in the 
\winter.—GREEN WING. 


“Range or Carpopacus Frontauis.—Fort Lyon, Col., 
Jan. 9, 1884.—Dr. Coues, in his article on the crimson- 
fronted or house finch (Carpodacus frontalis), in your issue 
-of Jan. 4, gives its eastern range as the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. I killed a male and female at this place June 8, 
1883. The male is in my collection. The female was too 
badly shot toskin. She contained an egg with shell, which 
idid not measure, but took to be full size. These two are 
all of this bird I have seen here.—T. 


A Tame Parrtriper.—Boston, Jan. 12.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: A tame partridge is owned by Mr. John F. 
Finn, 20 Amesbury street, Lawrence. Mass., and is kept in 
his saloon. It is quite tame and will feed from the hand, 
and is very fond of acorns and lettuce. Any of your 
readers who live in the vicinity of Lawrence can see it by 
‘calling on Mr. Finn. The bird has bcen in his possession 
‘about four months, and seems perfectly satisfied with its 
quarters.—T, B. M. 


A Buack Fox.—Malonze, Franklin County, N. Y., Jan. 8, 
1884.—Since writing to you last I have had the good fortune 
‘to see a black fox, a rarity.with us. He saw meas soon as 
Idid him, consequently 1 did not get a shot. My dog did 
not give him a chance to play, and I did not see him again. 
‘The dog was gone two days. A party was out qonerday 
‘and started four foxesin fifteen minutes, and killed one. 
‘Snow is about a foot and a half deep.—Fox. 
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IN THE HAUNTS OF THE GRIZZLY. 


STILL-HUNTING AND TRAPPING IN WYOMING. 





HEN Lewis and Clark made their celebrated journey 
of exploration across the North American continent 
just eighty years ago, they encountered many large and 


ferocious rs, which they variously dubbed the white, 


brown and griazly bear. Finally they came to the conclu- 
sion that they all belonged to the same species, but they still 
continued to speak of them by their various names. The 
student of natural history will find in their book many curi- 
ous and valuable facts relating to these animals, truthfully 


narrated and without any varnish. 


At that time grizzlies were abundant in the prairie coun- 
tries along the Upper Missouri, and frequently made their 
lairs among the low willows of the river bottoms. As the 
country has become settled, the grizzly has either disappeared 
before the march of civilization, or, in common with other 
animals, has retired to the heavy forests on the slopes of the 
remotest mountains. It is now a very rare thing to see one 
out in ‘‘the open,” and when sv discovered he generally 


makes for cover ut top speed. 
The bear hunter need not picture himself mounted on his 


gallant pony, and froma safe distance pouring a stream of 


bullets into a defiant soul. for he might hunt in prairie 
countries for years and y 

he wants bear he must hunt him afoot far back in the heavy 
timber, in the swamps and thickets at the head of the heavily 
wooded ravines, where little streams trickle through the 


dense underbrush and fallen timber. Here, where progress 


is almost impossible and at the best slow and difficult, he 
will find bear paths following the densest and darkest part 
of the swamp. Here and there in the springy soil are bear- 
wallows filled with ice cold water and with a bottom of deep 
black mud. On the marginof one are the fresh footprints 
of the great beast, and perhaps the mud is still slowly settling 
from his recent visit. On the hunter goes with the utmost 
caution, pushing quietly through the heavy balsams until he 
reaches a point in the swamp where great pive trees cast a 
gloom over everything. Here, in a perfect tangle of pine, 
balsam and fallen timber, at the foot of the tall pines he 
will find great circular nests dug deep in the warm ‘‘pine 
tags,” as cosy and comfortable as can be. This is the den 
or lair of ‘‘Uncle Ephraim,” the great bear. Rarely, how- 
ever, is heto be found at home. No game is so shy and 
wary as he, and the hunter may daily force his way through 


the most tangled thickets, taking all the advantage of the| p 


wind and proceeding in perfect silence, and yet rarely or 
never see a grizzly. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the man who hunts 
bear in this fashion, trailiag him patiently and carefully 
through these dense swamps, really takes bis life in his hand. 
If the monster rises suddenly and charges, even a lucky shot 
through the heart will not always save the hunter from de- 
struction; the brainshot is not always instant death; it is im- 
possible to run; there is no time to climb; and with the brute 
at arm’s length but little chance to dodge. One’s life may 
hang on iron nerve, quickness and accuracy of aim, and 
heavy metal. One stroke from those great claws and all is 
over! 

If a grizzly is jumped and runs, the rapidity with which 
he gets through the snarl of vegetation is simply astonish- 
ing. One afternoon, just before sunset, while bear hunting 
afoot with a guide, we saw a grizzly slowly approaching. 
We were in a dense pine forest on a mountain slope, where 
the soil was hard and rocky. When he winded us he reared. 
Unfortunately the trees masked him so that I could see but 
a thin vertical slice of bear, and into that slice I put a bullet 
from my No. 12. With the crash of the rifle the bear dis- 
appeared as suddenly and completely as if the earth had 
opened and swaliowed him up. We ran after him at the top 
of our speed to a little ridge beyond, but it was useless; he 
had simply vanished; there was no blood, and thé stony soil 
revealed no trail. Blood signs need not be expected, Low- 
ever, with grizzly when in good condition, as the fat usually 
plugs up the wound. 

A grizzly will sometimes lie quiet, when hidden in the 
brush, and allow the hunter to p°ss by at a few yards, as if 
in grim disdain of his enemy. When jumped under these 
circumstances the average bear will run, as will most dan- 
gerous animals the world over. One reason for this is plain. 
Bears, lions and tigeis are essentially ‘‘night birds,” and 
when suddenly started up under the broad glare of noonday, 
feel as it were bewildered, and so slink away; but if jumped 
after darkness has settled down, then look out for your- 
self. Still the bear is uncertain in his temperament, and 
while one will run, the next charge with the utmost ferocity. 

I had been bear hunting one morning for several hours 
with the usual lack of success, although we had threaded 
the most likely thickets. A heavy storm of rain and sleet 
coming on discouraged us so that we returned to our ponies 
and turned back for camp. Taking a short cut we rodeinto 
and endeavored to cross avery dense balsamswamp through 
which ran a little brook. Cold and weary, soaked with the 
heavy rain, we smashed our way noisily through, here jump- 
ing fallen trees or mudholes, there dismounting to let the 
horse get through a bad spot alone. 

In the very midst of the swamp we rode literally right 
on to a grizzly, the great beast rising up from his nest 
directly under the nose of the guide’s horse. Here he had 
lain, hearing all the noise of our hasty and careless ap- 
proach, yet making no sign and awaiting us with supreme 
indifference. But when he jumped, most fortunately for 
us, he ran. We would have stood no chance mounted on 
our horses and hemmed in by the tangled swamp. 

We ao our ponies and run after the bear, firing as 
we run. en follows a mad chase through the muddy 
recesses Of the swamp and out into the more open forest. 
Finally I get a good chance and give him a couple of explo- 
sive shells from my No. 12 near the tail, raking him fore and 
aft. Hedoes not run so fast now, and we catch up, and I 
give him a right and left in the shoulder as he rears to jump 
some fallen trees, and thus finish him. He settles down in 
a life-like attitude on the logs and we come up and admire; 
but we do not go up and kick him—oh no! We divest him 
of his overcoat and hold our usual autopsy and track out 
the shots. Then we go back to our horses and find the car- 
cass of an elk near where we had jumped him. This ac- 
counted for his lack of pugnacity; having made a heavy 
Thanksgiving kind of dinner he only wanted to be let alone. 

The next afternoon I returned here with a guide. Durin 
the night grizzlies had covered the elk carcass with dirt a 
trash; one tip of a horn alone protruded above the tempo- 





ears and never get the chance. If 
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rary grave to show that a great elk lay beneath. Going 
down to leeward some forty or fifty yards we hid curselves 
carefully and watched patiently but fruitlessly until after 
dark. The next morning we returned again. The elk had 
been dug up and nearly all devoured; it was in a high state 
of decomposition, and had evidently disagreed with some of 
the bears. We still-hunted the swamp carefully, and found 
nothing, although the mud was still settling in the bear 
wallows. 

Watching a carcass by daylight is of but little use. I 
have done it repeatedly until it was too dark to see the sights 
of my rifle, but never getting a shot thus; and most hunters 
have the same experience. The grizzly usually feeds at 
night, and no man in his senses would fire at him after dark 
when he could not be absolutely certain of his aim. 

Last year three men, one an old pioneer, were prospecting 
near Elk Mountain, Wyoming. While in camp one bright 
moonlight night a large grizzly came near. They fired on 
him and the bear charged. Twoof the men ‘‘treed” and 
the third ran into the tent, where the bear followed and 
killed him, and then retired to a jungle near by. The next 
morning the survivors followed into this jungle and found 
the bear; the bear charged and wiped out the pioneer. The 
sole survivor then made tracks for the nearest ranch and 
help. The story was that these men had each been killed by 
a terrible bite on the left side of the body. 

Female grizzly are usually lighter in color than the male, 
and the average Western hunter, looking at their pelts, will 
call them ‘‘cinnamon.” The true cinnamon is a variety of 
the black bear, although they grow sometimes to quite a 
size. Those I have jumped have run, although one showed 
fight when it was too late. We came on him while still- 
hunting in the snow, and wounded him so he could not 
travel fast; when we caugbt up he turned on us, but as he 
did so he gave me the shot I wanted in the chest, and it was 
all over with him. 

The ordinary black bear will run like a deer when jumped; 
but for all that he is not the harmless innocent he is seme- 
times represented to be, that any man can conquer with a 
walking-stick. ‘The books are full of ‘‘bar-fites,” of which 
he is the hero, and the following telegram cut from a recent 
paper shows what he is capable of, even east of the Alle- 
ghanies: 

‘‘WILKESBARRE, Pa., Dec. 29.—Yesterday afternoon the 
dead body of a man was found lying in the snow near the 
Pennsylvania Railroad track, below Retreat Station. The 
tracks of a bear were plainly distinguished, and the man’s 
clothing and person gave evidence of a terrible struggle. 
The body has not been definitely recognized, but is supposed 
to be that of a track walker employed by the railroad com- 
any.” 

a grizzly has its perils and excitements also. The 
trap employed is of the double spring pattern, with steel 
jaws, and weighs complete thirty-eight pounds. The springs 
are very powerful and have to be bent with levers. It is 
quite an art to set and place a trap cunningly, and trappers 
vary in their methods and are chary of explaining them. I 
will then pass this branch of the subject. Let us sup- 
pose therefore that the hunter has made his camp iu a neigh- 
borhood redolent of grizzlies, and that he has his traps set in 
a likely place for bear. At the end of the trap chain is a ring 
about five inches in diameter, and this is driven about half a 
fout over the end of a heavy stick or log five inches through 
and six oreight feet long. The object of this ‘‘clog,” as it 
is called, is to make a trail which can be readily followed 
and to hamper the bear sufficiently to prevent his 
going to a great distance away before the hunter 
can arrive. Great care must be taken that the 
chain be fastened to the extreme end of the clog, in such a 
way that it cannot get across two trees, and so give the 
brute a chance to use his enormous strength to tear himseif 
loose. Neither must the clog be too large and heavy, or the 
same result will follow. It may be accepted asa maxim 
that a grizzly caught in such atrap will eventually get 
loose, and ordinarily in a few hours. He is generally caught 
by the extremity of the forepaw, just above the claws; the 
hold on him is not very great; bis exertions to get away are 
tremendous, and result in so cutting and lacerating the foot 
that sooner or later he will tear out of the trap altogether. 
Two grizzlies that [caught got away; one who wus probably 
taken by the claws alone leaving some hairs only to tell the 
tale, the other leaving a small piece of his foot behind as a 
souvenir. Many had all but torn themselves loose; in one 
case the foot was almost cut through and only a small piece 
of skin the thickness of a man’s little finger remained to 
hold the terribly infuriated monster to the much detested 
clog. 

The traps are set far back in dense and gloomy forests near 
the tangled swamps where grizzly love to make their lair, 
The ground is eovered with fallen timber and travel must 
be afoot and is slow and difficult. The bear on being caucht 
starts off with a tremendous rush for the swamp which is 
ciose by. Here he catches on a rotten log for a second and 
ploughs a path through wide enough for a cart, there he 
hangs on two fallen trees fifty feet long, but he hangs for an 
instant only, moves the great trees to one side and rushes on. 
Next he strikes against a tree, and in his rage turns and eats 
the whole side out of it, leaving the fresh white pine red with 
blood stains from his gums. Now he reaches the swamp 
and plunges deep into its recesses venting his rage on the 
balsams and poplars, absolutely chewing down saplings and 
even gnawing them into lengths like stove wood. Ail this 
time he is slowly but surely tearing his foot loose from the 
trap, and surely but not slowly is he working himself up into 
the most tremendous degree of rage and ferocity. 

When you have thus trapped a thousand-pound grizzly, 
you have not caught a bear; you have simply caught the 
devil incarnate! Indeed, the question sometimes is, not 
whether you have caught the bear, but whether you have 
not simply given him a first-class opportunity to catch you! 
Now let us see how this is. The grizzly thus caught, and 
thus worked up into the most formidable ferocity, has to be 
followed up afoot, first through a dense forest, and then 
carefully and laboriously into the heart of a tangled swamp, 
where one cannot see ten steps ahead, and where, if the 
monster should suddenly rise directly in front and charge, 
trap, clog and all, retreat would be absolutely impossible. 
Add to this that at the time of the hunter’s arrival the bear 
may have just succeeded in tearing his foot loose, or may 
have just managed to break his chain, or may have just 
finished eating up the clog bodily, all of which things have 
happened in my experience. He would then be in a beauti- 
ful state of frenzy, and would be perfectly delighted to wipe 
out a hunter or two if only to quiet down his nerves. Fur- 
thermore, the bear may have retired into the bosom of his 
family, and the hunter takes the chance of running right on 
to several of these amiable animals at a time; so that, take it 
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all in all, he combines the excitement of still-hunting grizzly 
with that attaching to trapping him. 

I had a trap set on the heavily timbered slope of a moun- 
tain close to the edge of a balsam swamp, where the whole 
region showed silent but expressive tokens of an abundance 
of grizzly. The next morning early I spun it afoot, 
having with me my guide, Charles W. Puffer. As we ad- 
vanced noiselessly through the solemn forest a mountain 
grouse ran across our path with her tail spread out like that 
of aben. We neared the trap and discovered that the clog 
was gone. The trail was quickly followed to the edge of 
the swamp, where the bear had gone into the very densest 
jungle. ere he had amused himself by breaking down 
saplings, chewing trees and digging great holes. We could 
not weld get through here, and following along the edge of 
the swamp a little ways further, entered a narrow glade 
that led down into the brush. Here we struck his trail 
again, but found It very blind and difficult to follow. There 
was no sign of a clog, but the trail was like that of any 
bear, only that now and then aslight scratch on the ground 
or bruise on a tree would denote the passage of a trap, 
He had broken loose from the clog! We turned, took the 
back track, and a little ways back found the remnants of 
the clog. This had been a stick of pine six or eight feet 
long and four or five inches thick; and this he had literally 
eaten into short pieces of stove wood. 

Being thus freed of the clog, he had turned around the 
two springs, making a package only sixteen inches wide, 
then gathered up the whole thing like a small gripsack un- 
der his arm and gone off on three legs rejoicing. The 
weight of the forty-two pound trap was a mere bagatclle to 
the great brute, and did not hamper him as much as my 
nine-pound rifle did me. The spot where he had accom- 
plished this feat was all dug up, the underbrush smashed, 
and the freshly chewed down balsams were stained with 
blood from his jaws. An encouraging exhibition, forsooth, 
of the state of mind of our formidable game. We now 
turned and again took up his trail, spelling it out slowly 
and laboriously. Three mortal hours we followed it, with 
our fingers on the trigger, our nerves all on tension, ex- 
pecting the bear to jump at every minute. First it led into 
the heart of a gloomy swamp, where an ice-cold brook wan- 
dered through a tangied mass of young pines, balsams and 
fallen trees, overshadowed by great pines; then into a heavy 
forest; then out on to a bit of open prairie where amid 
the sage-brush we lost it on the hard baked soil. On the far 
side of the prairie we found it again, and followed into a 
“slash” or ‘‘windfall” of heavy timber, where we had the ut- 
most difficulty in tracking it through the snarl of fallen trees 

iled one on the other in inextricable confusion. Finally it 

ed into a little open glade of tall grass, all cut up with elk 
and bear tracks, and here we lost it. After much search we 
found it again at the foot of the giade where there was a 
dense jungle of ‘‘popples,” balsams and young pines. A 
little dry water-course, three or four feet deep, ran winding 
through the thicket, and down this the bear had gone, In 
the very thickest part of the matted jungle he had left the 
gully, turned and come back a short ways along the edge of 
the bank and lay there hidden in the brush, watching his 
back track. He had our wind; he had heard our voices as 
we searched for the lost trail in the openglade; and he knew 
it was now his turn; he had set a trap for us; and the hunters 
were to be hunted. 

Slowly and cautiously we follow down the gully, listening 
for breaking twigs and peering sharply into the impenetra- 
ble foliage that surrounds us. There is no sound save the 
swish of the trees overhead, as they are moved by the gentle 
breeze. The bear’s trail shows plain and clear now, leading 
onward deeper into the jungle. Suddenly the silence is 
broken by a most tremendous and horrible roar that aliaost 
freezes the blood in our veins, and an crormous grizzly 
rears up on our right, not three gun-Jengths away, and 
springs right at us. No form nor shape can be distin- 
guished, no head nor legs, nothing but a monstrous black 
mass that comes crashing down at us through the balsams, 
with an awful roar of indescribable ferocity. There is 
no time for deliberation. Both rifles are pointed like 
lightning into the center of the great black mass, as it 
is absolutely impending over us, and crack simultane- 
ously. There is no time for a second shot; the bear 
is right on us! Each man springs for his life. We run at 
right angles to each other some twenty yards, then swing 
round again. The bear lies struggling furiously amid a 
tangle of broken balsams on the very spot that we had just 
left. I cannot see him clcarly through the brush, so slap a 
solid ball through bis hips, then reload and run over ti, 
Charlie, who is stuiting him with shots from his Winchester 
express. The grizzly now struggles to his forefeet, still 
roaring savagely, and makes tremendous efforts to get at us, 
but I now have a good front shot and put an explosive shell 
from my No. 12 into the back of his neck, behind the head, 
and so kill him. When he is absolutely dead, then cry 1: 
“Charlie, shake hands”—and we shake! 

This was avery narrow escape. If we had not broken 
down the bear by those first two shots, fired as he sprang, 
he would have had one or both of us. He was very large, 
being nine feet two inches long from nose to hind claws, and 
his fore leg was two feet round at the body. 

We return that afternoon with our ponies and the team- 
ster. We roll the grizziy out from the broken balsams, and 
1 photograph him before his overcoat is taken off. Then I 
hold my usual inquest ‘*to ascertain the cause of his death.” 
The two shots fired as he jumped had gone right through 
his heart, where my shell had exploded and had literally 
blown out the back part of it, then the fragments of the 
shell and the Winchester express bullet had gone clean 
through him and out at his back in one hole. 

My shell is of No. 12 caliber, contains a bursting charge 
of 24 grains fine powder, and is driven by 120 grains F. G. 
Yet with his heart blown out by this terrible projectile, the 
bear had recovered enough from the shock to- get up on his 
forefeet, and had taken considerable subsequent killing, and 
if he had caught one of us as he first fell he had vitality 
enough left to have made mince meat of us before expir- 
ing. Epwarp H. Litcarre.1p, 

BROOKLYN, January, 1884, 


[We have been shown by Mr. Litchfield some excellent 
photographs of his camp and captured game; and have also 
had the pleasure of inspecting a number of his trophies at 
Bell’s (the taxidermist) on Broadway. We saw ius the 
heads of nine grizziies, one of the black bear and another of 
ablack cub. The grizzlies were all large, some especially 
so. Several measured nine feet or more in length from tip 
to tip—from nose to hind claws us they lay on their backs 
ready for skinning. The largest measured thus nine feet 
and eight inches, Jn color they varied from a whitish yellow 


to a rusty black; the males usually _— the darker. The 
heads were all pretty much the same color, being all dark. 
The largest were about nineteen inches from the nose to the 
end of the skull and fourteen inches from ear to ear.] 


GAME AND FORESTS IN THE PARK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Knowing your paper to be a champion for the protection 
of the National Park, and being one of your subscribers, I 
take the liberty of addressing you concerning the protection 
of the game and the timber of the Park. I hear it repeatedly 
remarked that there is no use in trying to protect the game 
for the reason that it is migratory, and after spending the 
warm season in the mountains of the Park, as soon as the 
snows came it would all leave for the foothills of the lower 
Yellowstone, there to be slaughtered without mercy by the 
hunters of that region. Now, I find that wherever there is a 
place of refuge, deer, elk and bison are sure to find it; and I 
know that when the cow and calf elk have migrated to more 
comfortable regions the old bulls have successfuliy wintered 
here, as the dropped horns in the valleys of the Park will 

rove. 

. I am stationed at Soda Butte, on the east fork of the Yel- 
lowstone, as one of the assistant superintendents of the Park, 
and within the week I have seen over one hundred elk in 
one herd, quietly feeding on the southern ne of the foot- 
hills and within half a mile of my cabin. In talking with 
some old hunters they said that formerly the elk bad left 
ere, all excepting the old bulls, before the 15th of Novem- 
ber, but owing to their being hunted so much as soon as they 
left the confines of the Park, they had turned back for 
safety. This proves conclusively that the rigid enforcement 
of a strong protective law will be the preservation of the 
game in the Park; and I hope Congress will give us power 
the coming season to perform our duties better than the last. 
At present we have not the power to arrest violators of the 
laws, and only our presence has been the curb of restraint 
upon hunters, who question our authority, because there are 
no defined boundary lines to the Park. Still we have ac- 
complished much; but not as much as a true sportsman would 
like to see. 

What I have to say concerning the Park forests is that the 
timber is mostly resinous, and for two months of the season 
at least the climate is so dry that it is almost impossible to 
stop a fireonce started. A railroad through the Park means 
the destruction of its forests, which go further to make up 
the matchless beauty of the Park scenery than any other one 
thing. Thercfore I hope that the Forest AND StREAM Will 
enter a protest against any railroad company having the 
right of way through the Park. IcHTHUS. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL Park, Dec. 24, 18€&3. 


THE U. S&S GOVERNMENT DEFIED. 


7 ASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—The Secretary of the Interior 
sends to the Senate to-day correspondence concerning 
matters in the Yellowstone Park, which ad been called for 
by resolution. This resolution requested that copies of all 
leases, contracts, orders, instructions and regulations made 
or issued by the Interior Department or its order since the 
last session of Congress in relation to the Park, be trans- 
mitted to the Senate. In bis letter of transmittal the Secre- 
tary says that the only authority granted for the privilege 
of locating hotels and furnishing transportation to visitors 
to the Park is contained in the lease, executed March 9, 1883, 
to C. F. Hobert, Henry F. Douglas and Rufus Hatch, of 
the Yellowstone National Park Improvement Company. 

He then says: ‘“‘I beg leave to invite attention to the ne- 
cessity of providing by legislation more practicable and 
efficient means for the punishment of infractions of law and 
the regulations of the Depsrtment governing the Park. The 
greater part of the Park is in the Terntory of Wyoming. 
but not within an organized county. It has been found im- 
practicable to enforce the orders and compel the observance 
of the rules of the Department in respect to the occupation 
of the Park, in tbe absence of a judicial ofticer before whom 
offenders can be taken. The superintendent and bis assist- 
ant can only call the attention of visitors to the law and 
regulations thereunder and request their observance, but if 
the visitor refuses to comply with such request the officer 
has no means of punishment.” The Secretary states that 
game has been killed by visitors and hunters contrary to the 
rules of the Department, but that no punishment has been 
or can be inflicted for such violations of the law, and adds: 
“If it is desirable to preserve the Park in its primitive state, 
or nearly so, it is necessary that there should be one or more 
officials authorized to punish the infractions of the law and 
the rules of the Department. Power should be given not 
only to punish offenders, but to remove them from the Park, 
if, in the judgment of the Department, their presence in the 
Park is not desirable.” 

Included in the correspondence are copies of applications 
for privileges in the Park, among them being requests for 
permission to open trading stores, liquor shops, feed corrals, 
to keep dairies, and supply the Government with dairy pro- 
ducts, to establish an observatory, to open stores for the sale 
of newspapers and fruit, and to build steamboats and other 
watercrait and operate them on Yellowstone Lake. A letter 
from W. Scott Smith, a special agent of the Department, is 
included in the correspondence. Mr. Smith reports that the 
superintendent has either failed to comprehend the import- 
ance of the duties of bis office, or has intentionally disre- 
garded them, that he has never even attempted to execute 
his duties, has shut his eyes to the fact that —— has 
been going on openly during the summer witbin the Park, 
and that hunters have been employed by the hotel company 
to go into the mountains and hill game to supply the com- 
pany’s guests and the company’s camps. He reported that 
he found no officers of the Government guarding any of the 
natural curiosities, and that he had been informed by visitors 
that they had purchased choice specimens from the assistant 
superintendents. 

Jn reply to Smith’s charges, Superintendent Conger asserts 
that the Secretary obtained his information from Mr. Ho- 
bart, who, Conger says, has openly threatened to secure 
his removal. He — that Hobart’s hostility to him 
arises from the knowledge possessed by the latter, that he 
guards too closely the interests of the Park and the public to 
suit the compeny. In another letter he charges that the 
hotel company’s people help themsclves to whatever they 
want inside or outside the Government inclosures; that they 
cut timber, and allow their herds to overrun the Government 
grounds; that they wilfully braak down and destroy fences, 
erected by the superintendent, and that Hobart threatens to 
tear down the fences as often as they are erected. The conse- 
quence of the destruction of the fences, he says, is that the 





[Jan 17, 1984, 
pastures have been the herds and. 
so bare of grass that he will | complied to take the Gov. 
ernment stock out of the ‘ winter it, and also to 


purchase food for it at heavy cost. He closes his ietter with 
this statement: ‘‘Hobart has boasted in my hearing of his 
influence with em and that he had frequent letters from 
you, and he told oné of my assistants that you had promised 
him that I should not visit Washington thts winter, and he 
also said that the reason you would not write me was that 
you was not going to have my letters paraded before Con- 


Secretary Teller replies to Su tendent Conger, blam- 
ing bim for not conveying this information to him sooner, 
and for not making such charges when he saw him, and for 
waiting to communicate it in a private letter. He refuses to 
receive any private communications on public business, and 
says he has placed Conger’s letter on file. 

Other letters between the Department and Conger, and 
between the Department and Mr. Hobart and Rufus Hatch, 
with reference to alleged violations of the rules governing 
the Park, follow. The burden of the supcrintendent’s com- 
-munications is that he is powerless to prevent such violations. 
In one letter he says: ‘‘An order from the Secretary or the 
superintendent to this class of offenders is just about as 
fective as was the ancient Pope’s bull against the comet.” 
Hobart denies Smith’s charges, and makes charges against 
Conger of inefficiency, neglect of duty, and perversion of 
his official powers. Conger in some of his letters charges 
that the company is cutting timber, mining coal, erecting a 
telegraph line, etc., in violation of law. These charges 
Hobart denies, and Rufus Hatch calls attention to the state- 
ment that a telegraph line is being built under the authority 
of the company, denies such authority, and asks the Secre- 
pet Seah e superintendent to prevent the construction 
of the line. 


THE QUAIL OF VIRGINIA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ihave read many of the communications which have 
appeared in the Forest AND STREAM during the past few 
months, from those ‘‘in the field” and others, with much 
interest, and some misgivings as to the source of information, 
which I think in some cases is calculated to mislead. I 
allude particularly to hunting in ‘Virginia, where I have 
hunted every fall for the past fifteen years. Most of these 
writers give the impression that game is constantly abundant 
there, and expenses low. 

When [ first commenced hunting in that State I could go 
out without a dog and find from five to a dozen coveys of 
quail ina day, getting many good shots in the open, and 
always finding them easy to mark, and follow up. At that 
time a bag of over fifty was often made in a day by a good 
shot, over good dogs. Then but few good wing-shots were 
to be found among local sportsmen. Very few breech- 
loaders were uscd. Well trained dogs were scarce, and little 
appreciated. ‘Times have changed since then,” and quail 
shooting is a different thing. Asthe local hunters progress 
in the science of shooting, the birds seem to become educated. 
Yet, itis not fair to lay it all to local sportsmen, A few 
years ago a hunter from the North was a rarity. Now they 
are legion. I estimate the number of residents who can 
shoot well has increased at least ten-fold, Quail es 
in Virginia is now, #s it is in most other closely hunte 
ground, very hard work, and very uncertain. It has been 
steadily becoming more unsatisfactory each succeeding 
year, and especially has this been noticeable during the last 
three or four seasons. 

1 hunted this fall in the counties of Bedford, Pittsylvania, 
Appomattox, Charlotte, Albemarle, King William and Han- 
over, the result of which I will give in as condensed form as 
possible. Two of us hunted together. My companion, with 
whom I have hunted for several years, is one of the best 
shots in brush or open that I ever knew. Both of us are un- 
tiring workers, and neither ever worked harder than we did 
this fall. Nearly all our birds were killed in the woods, we 
seldem finding a covey in stubble or open; when we did, it 
was right at the edge, close to thick cover. All the rises 
were most unfortunate, the birés flying in the sun, in our 
faces, or wheeling and twisting in the most inconceivable 
way, making it very uncertain shooting, almost impossible 
ever to secure a double on the rise. In all places where we 
hunted it was much the same. Birds would not lie to our 
dogs, but would run like wild turkeys and get up too 
far off to give us ashot. Often they would take a second 
flight, thereby putting us completely at a loss where to find 
them. When our dogs would come to the place where we 
marked them down, they would make game and sometimes 
stand. During sixteen days spent in the field wefound 71 
coveys of quail, out of which we bagged 314 birds, an aver- 
age of about twenty per day; four and a half to each covey. 
We also killed forty rabbits, which may count with some of 
your readers. To accomplish this cost me (my share alone) 
$81.37. We had our own dogs, guns and outfit. The ex- 
pense was only for railroad fares, livery, expense on dogs, 
board, etc. Wear and tear of guns, clothes, etc., cigars, 
“‘toddies” and cocktails not counted in. We stayed with 
friends most of the time, where we had no board to pay. 
It will readily be seen that my share of the birds cost over 
50 cents each. 

A sportsman’s outfit is now very expensive, and after one 
is fully equipped. the thing itself is costly. Making either of 
the following cities a central point from which to hunt, the 
railroad fare from New York to Richmond is $10.50, Peters- 
burg $11.50, Norfolk $7.50, Charlottesville $10.95, Danville 
$14, Lynchburg $12.50. Local fares are 4 to 5 cents per 
mile. The Norfolk & Western Railroad, Richmond & Alle- 
gheny Railroad, Seaboard & Roanoke, and Washington 
City, Virginia Midland have a dog taritf of about balf a cent 

r milc, and are very accommodating. The Richmond & 

anville carry dogs free. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
seemed to be a little mixed. If the owner of dogs is “going 
hunting,” that is rigged in hunting suit and has his gun along 
he is allowed one dog free, extra ones at about half the cost 
of his ticket. If he should be dressed in such a way as not 
to give evidence that he is on a hunt, and if he has no gun, 
he is made to put his dogs in the Adams Express car, where 
the lowest charge made is $2.50 for eachdog. Country 
hotels charge from $1.50 to $2 per day. Board at farm 
houses, where it can be had is about $5 per week or $1 per 
































































day. Livery hire, buggy $2.50 to $3 per day. Saddle horse 


$1 to $1.50. Two-horse team and driver from $5 to $6. It 
is always necessary to fee servants pretty well if you would 


have your dogs well attended to. 


I notice that one of your correspondents says that it may 


be safely estimated that at the time he wrote 5,000 sports- 
men from the North were scattered over Virginia and the 
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named the French Broad Route. The initial point is at | hard to obtain, and as a rule the rifles are not as accurate as 
Louisville, Ky., thence to Jerico, in the neighborhood of | American rifles. I used a .44-75-405 Ballard for a long time, 
which—and about Coal Creek—there is an abundance of | and found that as long as the game was stationary and in 
game that warrants any amount of time a sportsman may | full sight, so I could select a vital spot for my mark, it 
wish to expend in working the fields thereabouts. The | worked admirably. On the other hand if in thick cover. or 
mountain bushes and irregular ground are rather hard on : iu motion, it was not so sutisfactory, and many a mile have 
dogs, tear up and scar their feet and noses; but if they are | I had to travel after a wounded moose, which I have often 
found shot through and through. 


eastern shore of Maryland. This is not taking into account 
local shooters. I think his estimate rather a large one, 
though this undoubtedly includes those hunting all kinds of 
game. In those States there are many men who have plenty 
of time to hunt, and put in all their spare time in that way. 
Many of these, I regret to say, are mere butchers, and go 
out only to a cripple all they can, Just suppose 








































































































































there are only men hunting quail in Virginia every fair | tough and not easily broken .up by hard wear, a few days’ 
day during the season, which 1 think is a safe estimate; | sport thereabouts will well repay for the labor, etc. Some years ago I became possessed of a Swinburn made 
allowing that they average eight birds toeach man, and} From Jerico the line extends to Knoxville and Morris-| by Webley & Co., under Swinburn’s patent, a sample gun, 

town, in East Tennessee; thence to Point Rock,, Warm | the only one [ever saw before or since, .50-caliber, 8} pounds. 


I use 70 grains of powder and 425 of lead, if a long bullet is 
used. I sometimes use a reund bullet but do not know the 
exact weight; either are very effective. the long one has more 
penetration and nearly always goes through, no matter at 
what angle the ball strikes. The only difference I find is 
that the animal usuallly drops quicker to the round ball. 
This Iaccount for from the fact that a greater shock is received 
from the round ball than from the long, the long bullet cut- 
ting a clean hole, and the round ‘‘tearing” through bone and 
mnscle, making a wound from which the blood flows fast. 
Indians prefer a good smooth-bore to any rifle taking a con- 
ical or elongated bullet for this reason, they say, ‘Little bul- 
let make small hole, moose run long way; big bullet make 
big hole, moose not go far,” and this Ihave proved on more 
than one occcsion to be a fact, GLOBE SIGHT. 
New G.Lasaow, Nova Scotia. 


that out of the open season there are ae fair days, 
180,000 quail would be killed, representing 15,000 coveys of 
one dozen birds each. Hawks, foxes, etc., catch at least as 
many more. ae and trapping cannot be estimated. 
Now, is it not plain that unless there is less todestroy and 
more to protect poor little ‘‘Bub White,” in a few years 
shooting privileges must be as costly and hard to obtain as in 
England? American sport in this line will be a thing of the 
past, and will degenerate into driving and copse hunting by 
an army of snobs. Game protection plain and simple, unity 
and fellow-feeling between the landowners and better class 
of spertsmen is what is needed. Notso much anxiety to kill, 
but more to preserve. Those who start out with selfishness 
in their hearts, determined to exterminate, and then seek 
new ground to repeat the same offense, should be suppressed 
by any means. As it is now, the regulation of game laws 
and shooting rights in Virginia seems to be everybody’s and 
consequently nobody’s business. Ignorance and selfishness 


are fast destroying a most royal hunting ground. 
BEDFORD. 


Springs, Asheville and up the French Broad to and across 
the Blue Ridge by the Western North Carolina Railroad to 
Salisbury. - South of* Morristown, along the Pigeon and 
Freneh Broad, there are plenty of quails and pheasants, and 
as they have been disturbed very little by pot-hunters, the 
coursing and work nece to make full and satisfactory 
bags is of an easy character that offers very inviting induce- 
ments to parties to make a call. 

At Warm Springs horses can be secured from Sevier or 
Garrett, and John Saunders with his dead shot Leeman hair- 
trigger rifle, or MacFall with his infallible Henry repeater, 
are ready at an hour’s warning to carry a daring hunter into 
the lair of bear, wolves, turkey and deer that harbor in the 
mountain fastnesses, within a radius of eight to twelve miles 
from that point. Pheasants abound in the thickets, but it 
requires sharp 7 and quick shots to bag them. y aes are 
not very plentiful on the plantations hereabouts, doubtless 
from the fact that the lands have been diverted from grain 
and applied to raising tobacco, In the mountains and in- 
terior valleys, along the laurels and other streams in this 
vicinity, quail‘abound, and the birds are in remarkably fine 
condition and flavor, as my own experience within the past 
week can attest. 

At Asheville, enthusiastic sportsmen will find many 
kindred spirits. One of these is M. C. Klein, who is not 
only a remarkably fine shot but also a devoted nimrod, who 
knows the lair of every wild beast, and cover of every covey 
of birds in the famous old ‘‘Buncombe deestrict in Nawt 
Calliny.” Were there no other pleasures than those which 
come from looking at exquisitely beautiful scenery, a tourist 
through this French Broad region would be well repaid for 
the trip. In all the grand mountain scenery of North 
America, the picturesque beauties of this rapid rolling 
stream, and the majestic mountains of this ‘‘Land of the 
Sky” are unequalled for variety and exquisite details of out- 
line, form, height and splendor of color. Their shadows 
haunt the brains of poets, and fasten themselves on the 
walls of artists’ memories. To the recollection of a hunter 
the musical echoes of his gun resound like delicious melodies 
of loved songs and strains of charming symphonies. There 
are joy, delight, health and pleasure in being amid these moun- 
tain fastnesses that make it worth all of life to live here; 
and so it occurs that when once a hunter hears the rebound 
of his gun’s voice amid the angles of these hills, he wants to 
stay and linger among the fastnesses forever. With the 
blood of renewed life bounding in my veins, rejuvenating 
my youth and bringing the fire of intense health into my 
eyes and — my nerves like steel, tendons like whip- 
cords, and muscles like hickory withes, you need not wonder 
that this old hunter is enthusiastic over this here. 

I. E. Naawg, M. D. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issuc of Jan. 3 I find a communication on ‘The 
Choice of Hunting Rifles” from ‘‘Peabody-Martini,” stating 
that thereis a prospect of a rifle, single-loader, .25-caliber, 
being placed upon the market within afew months in which 
the defects now existing in small-bore rifles and cartridges 
will be remecied. I am glad of it. I have read the various 
communications on the subject of hunting rifles, and have 
only been slightly interested in the same. It is impossible 
for me to visit the ‘‘Rockies” to shoot grizzlies, or the north- 
ern woods for moose. But I am interested in squirrels and 
“sich,” and have taken great satisfaction in shooting them 
with a Flobert .22. But I realized that there was something 
lacking in the rifle. I wanted one a little larger, and still 
not so large as a .382. Where to get a perfect one and per- 
fect cartridges for the same I did not know, so I simply 
waited, and I have wondered if there are not more like my- 
self who would be glad to get a breech-loader to take the 
place of the ancient squirrel rifle, muzzle-loader. I know at 
least of one, so I say all hai] to tlie .25-caliber promised, 
chambered for a shell strong enough to be reliable on a turkey 
at 150 or 200 yards, and with no nicking the bullet at the 
base to throw wide of the mark and ‘‘keyhole.” With the 
rifle I now have I have made some splendid shois. One 
afternoon this fall in about an hour and a half I shot seven 
squirrels out of eleven shots, taking them all but one in tae 
head, If there are others who would, like myself, desire to 
have such a rifle promised in ‘‘Peabody-Martini” communi- 
cation, let them speak out. DROCIDDEP. 


LyncuBurG, Va., December, 1883. 


WINTER SHOOTING GROUNDS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As I have had a splendid hunting season and charming 
trip, since I visited you, it is with much pleasure thata 
review is given, especially as the record is concerning new 
routes and of special interest to sportsmen. Leaving Wash- 
ington by the Virginia Midland and going by-way of Lynch- 
burg, Danville, Greensboro, Salisbury, Charlotte to Atlanta, 
there are found along the line, known as the Piedmont in 
North Carolina, the best and most satisfactory hunting 
grounds for quail, pheasants, etc., that a sportsman can 
desire to course over. Mr. Slaughter, the general passenger 
agent of the line, is an enthusiastic lover of dog and gun, and 
with a sportsman’s pride and fondness for pleasures of this 
kind, is greatly in sympathy with those of like disposition. 
Hence ample provisions are made for the accommodation of 
hunters, and facilities of the very best kind are provided for 
by his agents for taking care of dogs and outfits. Colonel 
Park. the passenger agent of the line, is also an enthusiastic 
sportsman, and, though he is somewhat too large to do much 
amateur hunting in field, there isno man whom we know 
of that can do better justice to the fruits of a hunter’s work 
than this same clever gentleman. He believes in dogs, and 
is fond of sportsmen’s company, and therefore provides every 
facility possible for the comfort and success of those who 
shoot along the Piedmont Air Line. 

Among the haunted mounds and familiar places of the old 
battle fields on the Virginia Midland, there are several points 
where quail abound, and some very nice work has been done 
by sportsmen in that region during the past month. At 

reensboro, N. C., several parties from Philadelphia, New 
York, Cincinnati, Atlanta and elsewhere have been hand- 
somely repaid for their tour thither, and success in the fields. 
The hotel at High Point was sold by the sheriff lately, and 
passed into hands that will keep itin good style. Game 
abounds thereabouts, and in sufficient quantity to furnish all 
the work and satisfaction that visitors may desire. 

Between Salisbury and Old Forts, on the Western North 
Carolina Railroad, there are splendid ranges along the foot of 
Mount Mitchell, Black Mountain, and other points, so that 
a party of hunters cannot go amiss to stop anywhere for a 
few days’ sport. 

There have been a few snows, some ice and sharp frosts 
that have denuded the trees and flattened the sedge. The 
cedars, holly and evergreens are sheltering a good stock of 
pheasants, and in some quarters wild turkeys are plentiful, 
so that there is sufficient game in sight to satisfy any one, not 
only in quantity but also in quality and variety. All of the 
birds that 1 have seen thus far are plump, in fine condition 
and flavor, they having fed on rich mast and plenty of grain 
during the luxuriant autumn season and open winter weather 
that has prevailed to the present time. 

With regard to the law concerning the shipping of game 
out of the State, there is nothing in it to prevent sportsmen 
from doing so. The penalty applies only to hucksters and 
traders, who if they were not prevented by law from doing 
80, would ere now have denuded the State of North Caro- 
lina of every edible bird within its limits. No attempt has 
ever been made to anney visitors, who ship what they shoot 
and thereby exhibit to friends at home the result of their 
skill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The letters of ‘‘D. M. B.,” ‘“‘Greenhorn” and others have 
been very interesting to me, their experiences with slow bul- 
lets and high trajectory curves from the erdinary repeating 
rifles, and my own are identical, and the apathy evinced by 
the manufacturers of such rifles and cartridges, to the long- 
felt and crying necessity of something better, is only ex- 
plainalle on these premises, which I was forced to believe 
some time ago. 

The manufacturers have all they can do to supply the 
present demand, have even advanced the prices of the old 
line of cartridges, and anything new would call for an extra 
expenditure for new tools, machinery, etc., etc., that would 
(they say) hardly be warrantable for the few. When re- 
minded that the march of the multitude is always in the 
footsteps of the pioneers, they have claimed themselves to be 
the leaders, saying ‘“‘ought not we, the manufacturers, to 
know more avout rifles than the hunter or sportsman?” When 
itis known that the manufacturer or stock owner of the 
rifles never shot a deer, buffalo or other large game, and 
never won a first prize in a public target competition, then 
the uselessness of argument with such needs no comment, 
and all one has to do is to wait. 

But new arms companies are springing up and the patient 
waiters are likely to soon have thcir reward. I lately 
received an invitation’ to visit the Bullard Repeating Arms 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., with the assurance of an 
exhibition of something new in the way of .45 and .40 
caliber cartridges for use in their repeating system. To my 
delight, among fourteen different sizes of cartridges, | was 
shown a .45-caliber straight shell with 85 grains of powder, 
295 of lead; a .40-caliber with 90 to 95 grains of powder and 
300 of lead, the latter was slightly bottle-shaped, and about 
the same length as the .45 government cartridge. We re- 
paired to the 200 yards range. I desired to test the .45-caliber 
85 grain cartridge first, and to shoot without cleaning. Ina 
very few shots | found the proper elevation, and then scored 
seven successive ‘‘bulls” at the regular Creedmoor target—8- 
inch bullseye. I then called for a regular government 
.45-caliber 70 grain cartridge, as it would fit in the same rifle, 
and, taking carcful aim, the bullet struck the target 32 
inches below the bullseye; this experiment I verified again 
and again, the 85-grain cartridge would shoot into the bulls- 
eye, while the regular .45 government, with the same sight- 
ing, would shoot from 24 to 36 inches below. I was then 
handed a Bullard repeating ritle with a bright octagon barrel, 
the .40-90 No. 1, and the barrel not yet blued. 1 decided 
to test this one from a rest, and with both elbows on the 
table I carefully fired ten shots, then walked the 200 yards 
and as carefully measured them; seven of the shots were 
inside a 4-inch, while a 6-inch circle would contain the ten. 
The rifle was 28-inch barrel, full magazine, and weighed 10} 

unds, and when fully charged would hold eleven shots. 

hese rifles aré sighted for ‘‘point blank” at 100 and at 200 

ards; this .40-90 bullet will not be more than three inches 
oon, they told me. W. Mixton Farrow. 
Newport, R. I. 


Warm Sprineos, N. C. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To select a good hunting rifle, one in this advanced age, 
when one has twenty different makes and styles to seleet 
from, seems a very easy matter, but to choose one which will 
effectually do the work for which the purchaser intends it, 
can only be done after careful study and consideration. 

The two most important points are: First, the kind of game 
you intend to hunt; second, the nature of the country in 
which the game is found, if open or thickly wooded. Then 
there are other matters, such as the weight, style of sights, 
etc., which only the party who is going to use the rifle can 
decide upon, if he wishes to be suited exactly. 

Like your correspondent, ‘‘Greenhorn,”’ I do not ‘‘tie to” 
repeating rifles, and have yet to see the repeater that I would 
exchange any good single-shot rifle for. To my mind the 
only advantage they appear to have, is ‘rapidity of fire.” 
This I claim is no special advantage, unless one is hunting 
dangerous animals or ‘‘for meat.” If a hunter gets a gooa 
shot, and from lack of skill, or carelessness, misses his game, 
and cannot with the improved single breech-loadcr of the 
present day get in another shot before it gets out of range, I 
for one say let it go, give the game some sort of a chance, it 
will disappear soon enough without the aid of repeating rifles. 

Your correspondent ‘‘D. M. B.” favors a .40-90 repeater. 
For reasons advanced by ‘‘Greenhorn” i do not think the 
-40 90 would become a general favorite; few men would care 
to carry an 11-pound 82-inch rifle all day if the hunting had 
to be done on foot, and fewer still could make good shooting 
with it. The cartridges of the length required for a .40-90- 
500 would be very awkward to handle and carry about. If 
a repeater must be used (but I think the only time a man is 
justified in using one is when hunting the grizzly), would 
not a .50-70-425 answer the purpose of a .40-90 as well or 
better? Let it be made of the half-magazine style, to carry 
say five shots, The recoil from this gun would not be felt, 
and the chances of accident from any weakness of the breech 
mechanism, or explosion in the magazine, would be materi- 
ally lessened on accouut of the reduced charge and smaller 
number of shots. 

Every one will, I think, admit that five effective shots are 
better than eight ‘‘less effective ;” in other words that five shots 
from a .50-caliber will do more execution than eight from 
a .40-caliber, fired at any large game upon the run, or under 
~~ circumstances where a vital spot cannot be selected for 
a dead shot. Makers of magazine guns appear to have lost 
sight of this; and as long as a repeater was capable of dis- 
charging its sixteen or seventeen shots in as many seconds, 
it seemed_to ‘‘pass” without regard to quantity of powder or 
el as long as the number of shote were there it was all 

ht. 

The .50-70 may not. have quite as much penetration as the 
-40-90, but it has enough for all practical purposes, and this 
is more than balanced by its greatly superior ‘“‘killing” 
qualities. 

I have never had an opportunity of hunting the large game 
of the West, my experience having been confined to black 
bear and moose. Of these 1 have killed a good number. 
On. these animals I have tried all kinds of rifles, from the 

Those who come from the Northwest will find splendid | English express down to .40-caliber American rifles. 1 do 
new fields and hunting grounds along a delightful line of | not like express bullets, penetration is sacrificed to trajectory 
railway that has just been opened up in this section, and | and the light ball does not kill dead. Proper ammunition is 


anaes the fish laws of this State, the penalties are 
never applied; and the result is, the lazy scoundrels who kill 
fish with dynamite torpedoes, have ruined and destroyed the 
once populous fishing waters of all of western Carolina. So 
it is rare now to catch any fish worthy of the table, and the 
luxury is only secured occasionally, by purchasing the fruits 
of some lone fisherman’s trot line or basket that he keeps set 
on his own preserves, Of this kind of fishing, we had on 
the table yesterday a red horse weighing nine pounds, and 
a hungry party made the most of the luxury. Such a rarity 
as black bass or trout are as seldom found hereabouts as 
grains of gold in the Hudson. Some of the most public-spir- 
ited citizens in this section are arranging to plant carp, and 
then we will have a chance to defend other fish inst the 
powder fiend, for this industry will beget a disposition 
among the people to foster fishculture and enforce the law 
against their destruction. 

From Charlotte to Atlanta the grounds have been visited 
by partics who have bagged splendid counts and been de- 
lighted with the results. Some of the shooters tell me they 
couldn’t help hitting birds even though they banged away 
with their eyes shut. This report applies to any of the 
fields south of Spartanburg, King’s Mountain, Gainesville, 
Toccoa, etc, 1 notice that a number of persons who are 
en route to Florida for the winter have had their tickets 
fixed by the Richmond and Danville Railroad people so that 
they can stop over and“enjoy a ‘‘spell of hunting” at any of 
the points which they may select. They thus combine 
hunting pleasures with tourist’s and invalid’s necessity, and 
are making the best of life. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Returning but very recently froma long trip, which has 
taken me twice across the continent, I found something 
awaiting my attention that may possibly be of interest to 
others, and hence I give the bencfit to those who, like my- 
self, may huve been searching or wishing for different am- 
munition for their rifles, knowing that the columns of your 
valuable paper form the best means of reaching the majority. 

There is no doubt that many times individual sportsmen 
have been dissatisfied with their rifles, from the fact that, 
owing to their peculiar mechanism, but only one class of 
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Twenty shots, 80yds., 75 grains powder, 225 grains lead, with- 


Fifteen shots, 79yds., 85 grains powder, 285 grains lead, naked ball 
without cleaning. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





out cleaning; Bullard repeater. 





ammunition could be used in them, this ammunition being 
the regular ‘factory ammunition” originally designed for 
them, and in the shells of which but only a certain quantity 
of powder and iead could be used. Even when the sports- 
man reloaded his own cartridges he was forced to adhere to 
the standard through his inability to procure other than the 
regular factory bullets; whereas, had he been able to pro- 
cure other bullets of less weight, that would occupy just so 
much less space in the shells, as they were shorter than the 
standard, and the space so gained could have been utilized 
to contain more powder, and then they could have varied 
the proportions of powder and lead, and very probably im- 
proved the shooting of the rifle as a hunting gun for short 
and hunting distances. 

It is my idea that the same gun can_ use two, and perhaps 
three grades of ammunition as occasion ~ require, and 
still maintain the same length of cartridge. By varying the 
length, and thereby, of course, the weight of the bullet; 
there might be light bullets and heavy charges of powder for 
short ranges, where the time for deviation and variation 
from wind, etc., would be but short; somewhat longer and 
heavier bullets, and nearly the same weight of powder for 
mid-ranges; and full-sized bullets, with their weight and 
length to keep them up to their true flight, and their propor- 
tion of powder for extreme ranges, and yet maintain the 
same length of cartridge, so that each would fit the chamber 
of the gun. 

Then the hunter, being able to procure bullets of varying 
lengths and weights, could choose his ammunition for the 
work at hand; orhave with him cartridges of varying power, 
and be able with the same gun to take either long or short 
shots at game, as they presented themselves. 

In using ammupition of this kind, of course allowance 
would have to be made in sighting, no matter how the gun 
might be sighted. If sighted for one grade of ammunition, 
experiment and practice could only determine how much 
allowance to make when using that of another grade; but 
the gun being sighted for the standard ammunition, shoot- 
ing with heavier charges of powder and lighter bullets would 
mainly tend to flatten the trajectory, and extend the ‘‘point 
blank,” so as to cover a much greater ‘‘dangerous space” for 
game to obviate the necessity for such close estimation of dis- 
tance as might be required witb heavier bullets and lighter 
charges of powder; and the necessary allowances to be made 
would soon regulate themselves without any alterations of 
sight. 

= a result of following up this idea in correspondence 
with rifle makers, I have received an answer showing that 
the idea was accepted to be experimented upon, the same 
idea having been previously experimented upon by the party 
to whom I wrote, and I quote from this answer for the ‘‘in- 
formation of all concerned”’: 

‘Your letter of Aug. 21 came duly to hand and carefully 
noted, and I send you herewith the result of some of my ex- 
periments, etc. The target with holes in it I made with cast 
bullets of 285 grains weight and 85 grains powder at 79 
yards. It is of fifteen consecutive shots. I got my range 
with five shots and put the remaining fifteen where you see 
them. This same bullet at 200 yards shot fully as well as 
the U. 8. 405, and with same sighting shot two feet eight 
inches higher (that was from center of impact of ten shots 
of each kind), and it went to the target ina hurry, * * * 

‘The other target of twenty shots, as described, was shot 
with a .40-caliber repeater of our make, that never had a bul- 
let through it before, at 80 yards. I sent the original to the 
, and they are now making cartridges for us of that 
caliber of 75 grains powder, 225 lead. Have shot ten shots 
from this style cartridge at 200 yards, and all into a five-inch 
ring, and the trajectory was very flat—between eight and 
nine inches—and the bullet more than hurricd down the 
range. It is ‘the boss’ for hunting. Iam going to put the 
same bullet ina bottle-necked shell, with about ten grains 
more powder, and sce what it will do.” 

Isend you the two targets, which I hope may be pub- 
lished, as they explain themselves much better than pages 
of manuscript could. 

I understand that cartridges of the above description will 
sooif be on the market, and it is to be hoped they will suc- 
ceed in satisfying the wants of hunters. It*will be seen 
anyway that makers are desirous of pleasing and serving 
their customers with what is wanted, and that thereby the 
limits of ‘‘hunting ammunition” will be very widely in- 
creased. C. D. 

Wyomine, December, 1883. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

And still they all have their doubts and fancies for a.40-90 
repeater and all are longing for the gun of the future. I 
quite agree with one of your correspondents as to the danger 
ot all repeaters, Ihave used nearly all of them, both the 
lever and bolt guns. All alike are troubled with the failing, 
danger of the explosion of cartridges in the magazine. 1 
have one now . -200 Kennedy, the only gun that comes 
near perfection. It has done three years’ men: shooting and 
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roughed it; has Jain for ten days in thirty feet of water in 
Sable Lake, coming out in working order; yet it does not do 
hard shooting to suit me, This past season I purchased a 
Pieper gun, one barrel rifled, the other shot; caliber of rifle 
.44-40-200. I had the rifle rechambered to shoot .44-90-270 
Sharps express cartridges. I can safely say a more destruc- 
tive gun could not be placed in a gunner’s hands, at either 
long or short range, using either buckshot or rifle barrel. 
As a bone breaker and hard shooter it is the best gun 1 ever 
saw. Its first cost was $35, rechambering $1, express shells 
$5 per 100. 

But the gun of the future must be one that does away with 
percussion primers, which in the magazine of all repeaters 
will explode by sudden jars or friction. To that alone can 
be referred all of the explosions of magazine guns. It seems 
to me that in this electric ege any manufacturer of guns 
could produce a gun with a battery concealed in the stock, 
which, by pressure of the trigger would send a direct current 
into the center of the cartridge as soon as one was thrown 
into the barrel and explosion would follow. For the’percus- 
sion primer use a copper center or a small carbon point, then 
all danger of the coming magazine gun would be averted. 
The coming gun of the age will be the electric gun. 

8. E. B. 


MANISTEE, Mich., Jan. 8, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In 1880 or ’8t I proposed in your pages to obtain the desid- 
eratum by taking the Centennial Winchester as a basis. Sub- 
stituting a .40-bore barrel, chambered for their .50-90 express 
shell, and using a ring between the outside of the .40 ball 
and the inside of the .50 shell. The end of the ring would 
abut against a shoulder in the barrel and would remain in the 
shell when fired; in fact, it would be a substitute for the 
bottle neck process which so much weakens the shell. The 
Winchester Company agreed to make me such a gun, but 
very fairly told me that 1t would not answer, and that they 
must have its price with the order, ‘‘as my executors might 
not like paying the bill.” This rather discouraged me, and 
I did not give the order. The shell, they said, would not 
stand. Ionly proposed using a 220-grain express ball before 
95 or 100 grains of powder, while in Mr. O. F. Winchester’s 
letter to FoREST AND STREAM, Oct. 29, 1877, he says that 
they have fired 203 grains of powder and 1,750 grains of 
lead without injury to the gun or shell, and that at a slight 
increase of weight the shell might be made to stand any 
amount of powder and ball, but at an entirely uncalled for 
cost. This increase of cost would, I think, be cheerfully 
paid by the hunters of the West for a .40-90 repeater. I 
would recall to your readers the experience of Lt.-Col. Hills 
in India, on tigers, using a 40-bore muzzle-loader, 220 ex- 
press ball, and 100 to 120 grains of powder, which I gave in 
my former communication and which I think would bear 
republication in your paper. Nemo. 


REBOUNDING LOCKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to call the attention of my brother sportsmen, all 
over the country, toa matter that I have known for a long 
time, but which may be new to some of them, and that is 
the extremely unsafe condition of a majority of the guns of 
the present day that have rebounding locks. In the days of 
the old muzzle-loader no good sportsman would carry his gun 
with the hammer down, resting on the caps, for if anythin 
should catch the hammer and pull it up nearly to the balf- 
cock notch, and then set the hammer free, it would fall on 
the cap with sufficient force to explode it. The quarter- 
cock, when introduced, remedied this matter in a measure, as 
then if careless sportsmen would persist in leaving the ham- 
mers on the caps the quarter-cock caught the hammer before 
it was pulled back far enough to explode the cap, or if it 
was pulled back of this and slipped off it caught on the quar- 
ter cock, and the only danger the careless man had to en- 
counter was that if anything hit the back of the hammer a 
smart blow it would fire the gun. Now, this very thing ex- 
ists with the present rebounding lock, breech-loading gun, 
in a majority of instances, so far as the first case is con- 
cerned. Let each man experiment for himself; put an empty 
but capped shell in your guu; close it, then, keeping your 
finger of the trigger, pull the hammer up until it nearly 
catches at full cock and let it slip. 1 think you will find the 
result in many cases will be to convince you that you have a 
very dangerous gun instead of a very sale one, as you sup- 
posed you had. 

Now, I will go further and say that I know from sad ex- 
perience that a gun with rebounding bammers can be fired 
by striking the back of the hammer a smart blow, one of my 
oldest and most valued friends having lost his right arm by 
his gun being fired under the above circumstances. The 
accident occurred while on a recent duck-shooting expe- 
dition. He was shooting, out of a deep box, buried ‘in the 
mud, and while putting the gun down in the corner of the 
box struck the back of the Tasamer against a projecting 
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piece on the side of the box, with the above unfortunate re. 
sult, I will add that he was using one of the best English 
guns. I do not wish to say of what makers, as my object is 
not to condemn any particular make of gun, but to call the 
attention of all sportsmen to this matter, and as the experi- 
ment is so easily made, they can soon satisfy themselves as 
to whether they have a safe gun or not. 
I will only add that Iam trying to catch my breath after 

our heavy broadside in reply to ‘‘Deep and Light Draft,” 
When two people think as nearly alike as we do on the above 
subject, it is hard to get up acontroversy, but I will give you 
one more gun on some future occasion. SINKBOAT. 

Easton, Md. 


CONTRABAND CANADIAN DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Eleven carcasses of deer shipped from Lake Megantic to 
Boston were seized here last week for infraction of the Cus- 
toms law, referred to in your last issue, prohibiting the export 
of such game. They were sold by auction, izing some 
$76. This, I believe, is the third lot shipped by the same 

arties, and they may feel thankful that they escaped the $100 
we to which each was liable. Every person not domiciled 
in this Province is obliged to take out a hunters’ license, cost- 
ing $20 for the season, in default of which he is liable to a 
fine of $40. This may seem a little hard to residents of the 
United States, but the law was enacted to protect our game 
from pot-hunting expeditions; and in this locality would 
probably not be enforced against legitimate sportsmen. 

The Maine Game Commissioners complain of the slaugh- 
ter of game in that State by residents of this Province, and 
perhaps the unsettled condition of Northern Maine renders it 
more exposed to poachers from our side, still 1 think the en- 
forcement of the law preventing persons from killing above 
a certain number of each kind of game, would do away with 
this evil, and probably could be as easily enforced as the 
license law suggested. We want a similar law, and vigorous 
efforts will be mace to pass one. Three deer, two caribou 
and one moose ale enough for any sportsman, and any one 
who kills more does it for pecuniary profit, or else is made of 
a different clay from that in which the genuine sportsman is 
moulded. 

I think Maine laws should be made conformable to ours as 
regards the commencement of the open season. September 
is the month par eacellence for camping out, and if re 
parties were restricted to legitimate sport, we question i 
more game would be killed than at present, while many more 
would be induced to avail themselves of this healthful re- 
creation. Again, along the portion of the Maine boundary 
lying between the Megantic and Spider lakes, and the Ma: 
galloway and Chain of Ponds, large game such as moose and 
caribou are perhaps one day in Maine and the next in Canada, 
and as I know from experience have their feeding grounds on 
both sides of the line. D. THomas, 

SHERBROOKE, Que., Jan. 5, 1884. 


SHOOTING WITH THE PISTOL. 


Fo several years I have hada great deal of pleasure 

hunting rabbits with no other weapon than a pistol. If 
you have a Smith & Wesson or a Stevens gallery pistol, then 
consider yourself well fixed, for I use only alittle Sharps .22- 
caliber, and with it have killed as many as five in one even- 
ing, all shot through the head. First, before going out hunt: 
ing, suppose you try your pistol and see if you really can hit 
a target the size of a rabbit. I'll wager a brace of quail 
against a mug of cider that plenty of men who to-day carry 
a pistol in their hip pocket can’t hit a nail keg at ten paces, 
let alone the eye of a rabbit. Put up a target and shoot and 
shoot and shoot until you can confidently say you can hit 
what you shoot at, then you are ready for the field. 

If there is a light snow on the ground so much the better, 
take your pistol and go hunting with it alone; leave your. 
gun at home, for if you take it along, you will not only 
shoot rabbits with it, but you will be tempted to shoot quail. 
Walk the hedges always with your pistol hand next to the 
hedge; the reason is obvious; any man knows that the less 
motion is made the more successful he will be. Walk slow, 
and when you see a rabbit, catch the sight and shoot quick, 
and if your aim has been good, you will bag that rabbit 
with as much pride as you did your first quail shot on the 
— Your pistol is not a hair trigger, therefore leain to 
steady your aim by pressure on the trigger and only give the 
final pull as you see the eye of a rabbit through the sights. 

Be very careful. The gun is dangerous, but the pistol is 
far more so. Hunt alone, or at most with only one com- 

anion, always keep a cool head and never point your pistol 
5 aoc loaded or not) at anything you do not wish to kill. 
I dread sending this note for fear some boy may read it and 
be led to hunt with a pistol and shoot himself. If any bo 
sees this I caution again, remember the little weapon will 
kill-you just as easily (if pointed at your heart or head) as it 
does the rabbit you are so confident of. Never trust your- 
self out with a crowd, but recollect what you have read and 
go alone. Handle your pistol as though it were a hand 
grenade or bombshell, and you will be comparatively safe. 

When you get home, dress your game and put it to soak 
in salt and water for twenty-four hours, and then have it 
cooked to suit your fancy. Illike them fried. Study the 
habits of your game and read all you can about the little 
rodent, and in this alone you will find great pleasure. 

MARE. 
Mornine Sun, Iowa. 


SNOW GEESE ON THE DELAWARE. 


tape inclosed cutting from the Smyrna (Del.) Times 
repeats the report I have lately given of the presence 
of snow geese on the Delaware: ‘‘A large number of white 
wild geese, called by some Canada geese and by others 
Brandt, have been spending the winter thus far in the coves 
along Bombay Hook, and especially that near Collins’s 
Beach. It is no uncommon thing forthem to spend the 
winter, or part of it, in the Delaware Bay, but heretofore 
they have confined themselves mainly to the Jersey side, in 
the waters that make up intoits marshes. In the pone 
or twenty years, Mr. Benson, in charge of the lighthouse, tells 
us he has not seen them so numerous in our waters as thi 
winter, They are hard to come up with by sportsmen, and it 
cannot be successfully donc only By a little deception. 
When the ice is breaking up the gunners get into a boat 
which is covered with ice, the men themselves being covered 
with sheets and carrying themselves in a reclining position. 
One maneges an oar in the rear for directing the course of 
the boat, and thus they can sometimes float right among’a 
flock. The hapless birds that have mistaken the craft 
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an ice floc ey for their credulity usually by the loss of 
several of their rumber.” 

The journal errs in giving the name of this fowl Canada 
geese or brant. It is the Arctic or snow goose (Anser hyper- 
—— As far as I can learn none have been killed by our 

Iphia sportsmen this season; but it appears from the 
account given that the Smyrna gunners are now taking 
advantage of the ice in the bay and paddling up on them. 

. A. A. Clay, of Philadelphia, a season or two since 
succeeded in decoying them on the marshes where they 
resort to feed. No doubt this flock will remain on the Dela- 
ware until early in the spring, when they will depart for 
their breeding unds, which I think are in the main situ- 
ated in the Pacific Arctic ae as large numbers are seen 
every spring g overland in the west, their course always 
pointing to the northwest. Your correspondent a few years 
since killed a pair while snipe shooting, one with each barrel 
as the geese flew over. This was about ten miles from Val- 

iso, Ind. Hollabird will remember the incident, as he 
was ‘‘at the death.” Homo. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 12, 


NOTES FROM MICHIGAN. 


T will be interesting to watch an attempt about to be 
made hy a party of Detroiters at preserving a large sec- 
tion of country in Northern Michigan. For a number of 
years the party referred to have annually hunted on the 
a they propose to preserve; now me have gained 
rom the owners of the land the exclusive shooting privil- 
eges. The territory they intend to take in is some six or 
eight miles square, surrounding Turtle Lake, so called from 
its resemblance in shape to a turtle. The land around the 
lake has been lumbered; it abounds in splendid cover for 
deer, and ruffed grouse are there by the thousands, while 
Turtle Lake itself swarms with fish, black bass predominat- 
ing. The lake is a mile and a half long by a mile wide, 
snugly nestled in among the hills that surround it and is 
distant some forty milesfrom Alpena. By the way, ‘‘Al- 
pena” is an Indian name and signifies a country wherein par- 
tridges are plentiful—‘‘a good partridge country,” 
as an old Indian told me some years since. 
And it is such a country, surely, “as your corres- 
pondent can affirm, for, one afternoon while on 
a still-hunt for deer, he counted sixty-seven ruffed grouse 
flushed by him inside of three or four houts. ith a 
fair show during the close season deer will go on and multi- 
ply rapidly around Turtle Lake, as the country is well wat- 
ered, sprinkled here and there with hardwood, and affords 
ample cover and protection in its numerous swamps, slash- 
ins and woods. In fact the section is admirably fitted for 
the shelter of game, and has been, and now is, one of the 
very best hunting regions of our State. It remains to be seen 
what will come of the somewhat ambitious attempt of thesix 
or eight gentlemen who propose to be the pioneers in form- 
ing a game preserve right in the heart of the wilderness, and 
where game lawsare virtually unknown. Be the experiment 
of preserving this particular tract successful or not, the in- 
fluence will be for good, and will have a tendency to educate 
people in the northern counties as to the true value of game. 
It’s a pity we cannot have a game warden duly appointed 
by the State at once; for him we shall have to ‘‘bide a wee,” 
or rather a year, until our next Legislature meets. It is 
hard to estimate the immense good such an officer can ac- 
complish. The results of the efforts made by Mr. Higby as 
a missionary or warden of the State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion but faintly prophesy what he could do if invested with 
authority by the people of the State. The impression that 
no doubt was felt in some quarters that he was working for 
the good of a select few would quickly give way to one of 
respect and awe among the law-breakers. Without know- 
ing, Iimagine he bas met with skepticism as to the disinter- 
estedness of the association. No doubt many of the ignorant 
‘‘mossbacks” he labored with felt all the time that the asso- 
ciation through him was endeavoring to attain some selfish 
result. A game warden backed by a commonwealth could 
certainly accomplish infinitely greater results than could one 
appointed by a small body of sportsmen. 

Had we a game warden now, I should like to whisper in 
his ear that brook trout from Luke Superior, caught through 
the ice, were exposed for sale in Mansfield Market, this city, 
within a week or so. Also that Christmas evening, venison 
was offered for sale at Bailey’s Market. Both were out of 
season, but both were freely offered for sale. DELTA. 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 12. 


A DUCK HUNT IN TEXAS. 


— kill ducks one must have a duck gun, especially if 
they are deep water ducks—viz., canvas-backs, red- 
heads and bluebills—of the first two varieties we have but 
few here and my experience has chiefly been with bluebills. 
These ducks have names innumerable and I have often been 
struck with the fact when half a dozen hunters were together 
and each one would use a different name for them, scaup 
duck, bluebill, blackhead, black jack, nigger head, broad- 
bill, and bullhead being among the most common; the large 
black head of the drake giving most of the names. Where 
they breed I know not, far north of Texas, but in winter 
they visit us in large flocks, in numbers far greater than any 
other duck. They feed in both deep and shoal water, are 
most expert at diving and very tenacious of life. When 
crippled it is almost impossible for the retriever to catch 
them, and as ees show the top of the head and very 
little of their backs as they swim off it is difficult to shoot 
them again. They are swift on the wing and all in all it re- 
quires a good shot and a good gun to kill them with any 
certainty. On the other hand, they decoy easily and the 
mallard call attracts their attention at once. On our lakes 
we often see them resting on the open water in ‘‘rafts” of—I 
might say—millions, coming in late in the evening to feed 
on the grass flats. The noise made by them as they rise from 
these large rafts closely resembles distant thunder—not so 
very distant either. bad, with my fellow hunters, often 
discussed the necessity of getting an extra hard hitting gun 
to bring down and keep down these ducks, and last season 
procured an 8-gauge gun of a celebrated English make, 12% 
pounds in weight, 34-inch barrels. With this I did better 
than before, but still I kept longing for somethging more 
effective. I then had built to order, by an American firm, a 
fine gun of about the same size as the above, except the 
barrels were thirty-six inches long. After carefully testing 
it both as to pattern and penetration, I found it inferior to 
my old gun. I then had a friend select from the stock of 
Henry C. Squires, of New York, a Greener for me ona large 
scale, 14 pounds, 8-gauge, 36-inch barrels, and in which I 
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use seven drams of strong black powder and 1% ounces No. 4 
chilled shot. 

With this gun I found that I could kill from one-fourth to 
one-third further than with any other gun I ever say, the 
great weight preventing any serious recoil, and being pos- 
sessed of physical strength beyond the average of men I 
could wield it very handily. My friends insisted that I could 
not kill with it much better than with my old guns, but I 
never found one of them to be of this opinion after standing 
by me during a day’s shooting, as I would, for the sake of 
argument, occasionally cut down a single duck which be- 
longed to my companion before it came near enough for him 
to use his lighter gun. On one occasion I had four friends 
at my place, one from St. Louis, the others neighbors, and 
all good shots, better than I, two of them being, perhaps, 
the best in our section. We shot from 8 till 5:30 P. M., 
and at night one had ten, one twelve, one twenty-nine, one 
forty-five, while I had seventy-four, and had any one of 
them had my gun and I his [ would probably have had 
about a dozen and he a hundred. Since this episode the 
‘big gun” has been treated with great respect, and my 
spirits have been considerably elevated by the possession of 
it. Many men think that so large a gun is unsportsmanlike, 
although used exclusively for ducks and geese, and yet they 
hammer away at quails, one-tenth the size of a duck, with a 
gun half ort weotienhe as large as my Greener. This sort 
of a-rule would require a man to abandon his Sharp’s ‘‘old 
reliable,” or his Tolly or Lancaster sixteen-pound elephant 
gun and face his game with one of Stephen’s “‘hunter’s pets,” 
and which would cause Messrs. Grizzly & Co. to become 
cannibals in self-defense, and fat they would grow on their 
game, 

To cut down a pair of bluebills at ninety yards is a pleas- 
ant thing, but you can’t do it except very semi-occasionally 
with a light gun properly loaded, and if you raise your 
powder charge you raise a corresponding bump on your 
shoulder, skin your fingers and break the third command- 
ment—and then you don’t get them often. J. S. 

MARSHALL, Harrison County, Tenn. 





THE CUVIER CLUB. 


N their report read at the annual meeting the trustees of 

the Cuvier Club say: 

As the visitor, who has a thoughtful mind, looks through 
our cabinets at examples of game birds, who were once as 
familiar as the sparrows in our streets, but which are now so 
rare as to be almost practically extinct; and as he turns from 
these to look upon the quail and the grouse, which yet re 
main to us, he will intuitively ask himself whether these 
latter also are not destined soon to become almost practically 
extinct, and to be totally beyond reach as articles of food. 

He will answer himself that their preservation for all pur- 
poses of food or sport depends wholly upon an enlightened 
public sentiment which will compel the enactment and ob- 
servance of proper laws regarding them. 

To create such a public sentiment regarding both fish and 
game, and thus to secure such laws pm their observance, is 
the primary object of this club, and therefore the trustees 
deem it to be their duty to give the subject renewed discus- 
sion in this report, although they have discussed it largely 
in former reports, 

In their view the subject can never become hackneyed or 
tedious until the desired end has been fully attained. They 
are certain that to the members of the Cuvier Club it can 
never prove to be a repugnant theme. 

And they would impress upon members the fact that this 
topic should not only be discussed in the club-room, but 
elsewhere upon every fit occasion. 

It will serve but little purpose toward gaining the final 
end, if the members are content simply to listen to these re- 
ports, and then to dismiss the subject hen their minds and 
conversation when they leave the club-room. It ought to be 
talked of in such places, at such times and upon such occa 
sions as will enlistother minds. Reforms are never gained 
by silence. Public sentiment is never created by secrecy. 
What we want is that the object of this club shall be so 
known in every circle of every society that there shall be 
universal approval of it, and after that it will not be long 
until such approval is manifested by favorable legislation. 

The first thing to be said now is that already the public 
sentiment in the large cities of the country is far in advance 
of the legislation. This is due, in a great measure, to the 
advance made by the cities in all which pertains to the ath- 
lethic and outdoor life. The need of relaxation and physical 
exercise is being daily more and more impressed upon all our 
brain-workers and busy denizens, and this is found in its 
most agreable form through the medium of rod and gun. 
It does not take the devotee long to learn that there is a 
higher aspect to field sports than the mere pusuit and cap- 
ture of the game. He soon sees that therein is a food pro- 
duct which rightfully cared for and protected should prove 
the solution of many a problem of poverty, and he speedily 
becomes earnest in his desire for such protection. 

For many reasons, which ought not to exist, but yet we 
are sorry to say, which do exist, this inspiration does not 
extend to the average legislator, and in consequence thereof 
ihe game laws, not only of our own State, but of the majority 
of the States, do not exhibit such thorough knowledge of 
the —_— as its great importance and large interests de- 
mand. 

The lawof Ohio, as it has now fixed the close season 
for quail, is an example, we think, of ill-advised legislation. 
The season and the necessities of the subject are all against it. 

It provides an open season only of the thirty days of No- 
vember. 

I)uring this period the quail are full grown and fit for the 
table; and an extension of the open period for the gun would 
not to any great extent diminish them. They can be 
furnished, certainly, during November and December, at 
such = as will bring them within the reach of even the 
most limited means. Being then at their best, and in the 
full flush of their season, itis proper that so long as they 
remain so, they should be lawful food. 

The States adjoining Ohio have different and longer quail 
seasons, and the birds killed lawfully in those States find 
their way inevitably into the markets of this State, where- 
upon traffic in them and possession of them are prohibited, 
and then they become unlawful food. This should ng be. 
It violates the first principles of game os That 
principle is to protect the birds thoroughly during the period 
in which they are not fit for food, in order that their natural 
increase may be promoted and that they may be better and 
plentier during the period when they are fit for food. If it 
should become necessary to maintain an entirely close season 

for one or two years, in order to resplenish the game, that 
would be a different question. But such was not the 
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announced purpose of the present law. It was put upon a 
different footing, and hence, we think, is objectionable, and 
should be changed. 

The remedy ~ all such legislation is one which we have 
frequently suggested, but unfortunately we are powerles to 
do more now than repeat the suggestion. It is that there 
should be committees appointed throughout the States, by 
the several Legislatures, which should recommend uniform 
legislation by the contiguous States, based upon latitude or 
isothermal lines. Such legislation would be productive of 
good in several ways. 

Dealing in gaie, as a business, has become an established 
occupation, and when legitimately carried on is entitled to 
consideration as a regular commercial pursuit. However it 
may have been formerly, the game dealers in Cincinnati at 
least, are beginning to realize the fact that indiscriminate 
slaughter of game means the destruction of their business, 
and the most of them are willing to co-operate with this club 
in the observance of a proper law. They know the reason 
and the requirements of such laws as well as we do, and 
any law which is not founded in reason and upon such 
requirements, is inimical to their business, and does not 
obtain their respect. There are constant temptations upon 
their part to violate it, and yet they do not desire to appear} 
as law-breakers 

Such uniform legislation as we have suggested would re- 
move all the difficulties growing out of the present state of 
things, and would enable us to know at all times who among 
them were the supporters of the Jaws, and who, if any, de- 
served to be prosecuted. When such prosecutions were had 
the offenders would stand alone. He would not then have 
the moral support derived from the knowledge that all his 
co-dealers were in full sympathy with him, and stood ready 
to assist him to the utmost. But he would know that they, 
too, condemned him. It would not be long before this re- 
spect tor the law would extend from the dealers and com- 
mission merchants in the city to their consignors and cus- 
tomers in the country, and hence the pot-hunters, the snarers 
and the netters, and the country boy exterminators, would 
cease to tind a market. 

The past season has been the most prolific for years in 
quail. Throughout the whole scope of the country they 
have abounded. How far this is due to favorable weather 
and local causes, and how far to the influence of clubs like 
this, it is impossible to say; but we have a right to expect 
and hope that the cause in which we have engaged will be 
popularized to such an extent as to acquire complete recog- 
nition, and to be universally and comprehensively embodied 
in our laws. When that obtains, the birds will abound in 
the greatest profusion, and will be beyond the contingencies 
of bad seasons, 

The Trustees have been frequently asked whether they 
would sanction the formation of clubs auxiliary to the Cu- 
vier Club, by parties who would prefer that form of organi 
zation rather than to form independent clubs. 

It is said that the Cuvier Ciub has now become so widely 
known that in all things related to its objects ‘‘its name is 
a tower of strength,” and that they desire to avail thernselves 
of it. 

The Trustees have decided to give their sanction hereafter, 
and will assist in establishing branches in any locality where 
it may be desired, and where they are confident that the ob- 
jects of the club will be maintained, and its good name pre- 
served. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

‘WHE severe rainfall with which our immediate district 

and the Atlantic coast region was visited during the 
week, in a great measure caused the snow to disappear and 
we had begun to hope that better times were in store for the 
grouse and quail, when news from the interior came that 
the entire State excepting directly around Philadelphia had 
been presented with the heaviest snow of the season by the 
clerk of the weather. In Maryland and Virginia also it has 
been very severe. 

The West Jersey Game Protective Association is taking 
the proper steps for the care of the game in its territory. 
The coming spring at least 2,000 quail will be liberated Iam 
told, and negotiations are now under way to purchase a 
large number from Tennessee. These birds will be properly 
divided between the six counties over which the association 
has control, and each borough of these counties will have 
its apportionment. Iam informed that heretofore certain 
sections on particular lines of railroads were stocked with 
quail, and the more isolated places, where birds had suffered 
almost entire extinction from various causes, were neglected. 
This my informant—who is now one of the society’s active 
working members—stated would be guarded against in the 
future. 

We bave in our own State, now that the Philadelphia 
Game Protective Society may be said to have gone out of 
existence, no one to prosecute a violation of our game laws. 
Apropos of the Pennsylvania law, there was a very impor- 
tant change made in it at the late long session of the Legis- 
lature. Ducks can only be shot from Sept. 1 until Jan. 1, 
and then only on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays of 
each week. No sailing on them with sailboats or tugs for 
the purpose of shooting is to be hereafter permitted. This 
law applies only to inland streams of the State at present. 
Where a river or stream divides our State from another this 
law does not take effect until the neighboring State adopts 
a similar one, when it will be in force as on interior waters. 
It will be seen from this the Delaware River, owing to its 
New Jersey shore, is yet open to every day shooting until 
New Jersey passes a similar act, which I have no doubt will 
soon be done. Non-residents of Pennsylvania cannot enter 
the State for the purpose of trapping wild pigeons ualess a 
license of fifty dollars is paid to each county in which the 
trapping or netting is to be done. Rabbits are hereafter to 
be given two more weeks of grace before being hunted, 
Nov. 1 being the opening season. I cannot see why the 
quail should not have also been given the same additional 
close time. Our law then would be better in respect to the 
last mentioned. Not having the text of the new act before 
me, Ican only write of it from recollection. The changes 
made are all good. 

The suggestion was made a few days since, and it struck 

our correspondent as a feasible one, that the Philadelphia 
poe Club should obtain the old charter of the,Game Pro- 
tective Society of this city, if it is still in force, and reorganize 
under its powers and add the protection of the game of our 
State to its field of usefulness. Could not this be done? 
Your printer made me say running beagles in last issue of 
ForREsT AND STREAM. It should have been winning beagles, 
referring to prize-winning dogs. There are several of them 
either on the way over or to be shortly sent. Homo. 
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A Bia Pot-HunTer’s Ram:—A letter to the Memphis, 
Tenn., Avalanche records a pigeon massacre at a Missouri 
roost. The writer says: ‘Hearing that game was abundant 
on the line of the Kansas City Railroad, and having a fancy 
for that line of sport, we formed a arty to go out and ‘try 
our luck.’ Near Augusta, Mo. (on Division P. O.), the roost 
of pigeous was represented to us to be ‘perfectly enormous,’ 
and to that point we hied us. Our party consisted of Messrs. 
O. Huestis and H. B. Huestis, of Kansas City; Dr. B. Busly, 
of Tipton county, Tenn., and B. V. Thayer, of Memphis, to- 
gether with a pilot to guide us to the hunting grounds, Early 
Thursday morning, with tent, blankets, and four days’ ra- 
tions in our wagon, we made the start over the bills and 
through the valleys. On the way we shot a few quail and 
exercised ourselves at various marks preparatory to attack- 
ing the immense pigeon roosts that we heard of. Dr. Busly, 
being ill, decided to leave us and still-hunt for deer. Before 
the light of the morning came our tent and all hands were 
in the wagon, and as the sun rose the birds began to fly over 
us, and all day at short intervals we were shooting right and 
left inthe roost. The trees were literally crowded with 
them, every limb being filled, and they would sometimes so 
overload small trees as to break them down. They were so 
thick that it was an easy matter to kill fifty at ashot. When 
they flew the sound would resemble a train of cars near at 
hand. Their roost occupies a space of about five miles long 
and three miles wide, and when the pigeons come in at night 
and leave in the morning they actually darken the earth 
around. At 10 o’clock the second night we had our wagon 
box full and left for a camping ground. En route we met 
Joe Bowlinghouse, an experienced hunter, whose luck that 
day brought him three fine deer. We soon pitched our tent, 
elevated our wagon pole, on which we stretched a deer, and, 
like old experienced hands at the business, had a nice slice 
of venison ready for broiling in a few minutes. If anything 
was ever relished by a hungry crowd, it was these roasts. 
At this juncture another crowd of hunters, with two teams 
filled with pigeons, came upon us and partook of what hospi- 
tality we had to extend them. At daybreak next morning 
we allstarted for Augusta, and got there a little after dark. 
When our pigeons were counted (three wagons), we had 
5,415, and in our owa we had 1,800. How is that for high?” 


ARKANSAW’s NEED OF A BETTER Law.—Deland, III., Dec. 
27.—Winter came on the 14th, and has been in earnest ever 
since. Not much that the sportsman can do now in the way 
of hunting, unless it be for rabbits, which are very plenty. 
i am informed that a party of three killed 108 in one da 
near this place. Snow is deep with a hard crust, whic 
makes it hard for little Bob White to get a living. They have 
been very plenty in this section, but the farmer’s boy is pot- 
ting whole coveys with the old musket while huddled in the 
hedge. Messrs. Lisenby, Morgan and Thatcher returned a 
fews days since from their Arkansaw decr hunt. They re- 
port few deer but numbers of turkeys and squirrels. Their 
bag was two fine bucks, some half-dozen turkeys, some ducks 
aud squirrels, The bucks fell to the rifle of the first named 
sportsman, who takes none of the credit to himself, but at- 
tributes it all to his new Kennedy, which he says is the 
‘‘boss” repeater for deer. Several hunting parties have been 
in “‘Aikansaw” from this State the past fall, and all report 
the same gloomy prospect for deer shooting there in future. 
“Deer were so slaughtered for their hides during the over- 
flow of 1882, that few are found since.” Won't the sports- 
men of the State secure the passage of a practical game law 
at the convening of their next Legislature?—Bia Ingin. 

Ruope IsLAnD GAME.—Providence, Jan. 11.—Quail and 
partridges have been unusually abundant the past season, 
and some very good bags have been made. Enough have 
escaped the pursuit of the hunter and the ‘‘snares of the 
wicked” to insure an abundance for another season unless 
the winter is particularly unfavorable. From the 19th of 
December until within a few days the ground has been 
covered with snow to the depth of from twelve to eighteen 
inches, and the poor quail must have suffered for the want 
of sufficient nourishment. Fortunately for the birds, the 
snow has now nearly disappeared, and it does not seem 
probable that we will have such another heavy fall of snow 
this winter. I have learned of several farmers and sports- 
men supplying food for the quail while the snow was at its 
greatest depth. This practice, if more common, would add 
greatly tothe comfort of the birds and increase the pleasures 
of the sportsmen in ‘‘the brilliant autumn time ” Woodcock 
have been very scarce the past two seasons, whether owing 
to the drouth, summer shooting or a change of line of 
migration it is difficult to say. We fear that the prediction 
that they will become an extinct species may be realized 
within a few years.--F. H. 








GAME WiTHovuT HUNTING or A Gun.—Vinton, lowa.—It 
was Sunday, the Elder had a service five miles from town 
in the country. Snow to the depth of five or six inches lay 
white on all the ground, and a hazy mist was in the air, 
covering field and fence and tree with a delicate gauzy 
drapery. Being a brother minister I took a seat in the 
sleigh and went along. Rapidly and noiselessly we sped over 
the road, soothed and pleased with the bracing air and de- 
lightful scenery on every hand. To our left is a strawstack 
and on it within easy range is a prairie chicken. We think 
—but no, it is the Sabbath, and we are going to church. On 
we glide, when, shades of Nimrod. look over there! In that 
field to the right, just over the fence, more than fifty prairie 
chickens are sitting about on the ground. Some fluff their 
feathers out like great balls of down, others spread their 
tails and croon their necks and step about, while all seem to 
say, ‘“‘We know it is Sunday and are not afraid.” When 
within a few steps of them the beautiful birds rose ove after 
ener - in groups, and winged their rapid flight through 
the air.—K. : 


Micuiegan.—Cedar Springs, Mich., Dec. 17.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Quite a number of deer were killed near 
here last season. One man and his boy camped near Rice 
Lake about twelve miles north of here, and in Jess than a 
week killed nine deer. Ruffed grouse were quite plenty, but 
owing to the large territory they have to range over, few 
have been brought to bag. They move from place to place, 
and where you will find a flock one day, the next you will 
have your tramp for nothing. One great drawback with us 
is that we have po good dogs. Next season we hope to be 
able to give, a better account of our shooting as we have 
ordered a brace of dogs of M. P. MicKoon, and if they do as 
well as advertised, we look for fun ahead. We have noticed 
quite a number of fine flocks of quail in this vicinity, and if 








we have a mild winter they will be plenty another season.— 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


FrED THE QuatIL.—This is the season of the year when 
we feel like begging the farmers to feed the quail. A little 
corn or wheat during such a snow as we have had will pull 
many & flock through, and give plenty to breed next season. 
The average Indiana farmer, however, don’t seem to care 
much for the quail on his farm, except when some hunter 
gets after them. Then he stands ona hill in his apple or- 
chard and swears at the sportsman, and tells him that he 
wants tosave ‘‘them thar partridges,” and to ‘“‘take his blank 
dog and git out.” If a man will argue with him, he (the 
farmer) will try to convince him that he is a great pee 
thropist, but the same man will sit in front of his log fire and 
toast his shins, and let every quail on his place starve to 
death, when the question of giving them an ear of corn comes 
up, tbat is if he has to go out into the snow to doit. There 
are some farmers who feed their quail, but they are as scarce 
as the fabled hen’s teeth.—Hvansville (Ind.) Argus. 


GLENCOE, FLA., NEAR Mosquito INLET.—The weather 
so far this winter has been favorable for bringing Northern- 
ers as well as. wild ducks down from the North. The 
thermometer on the 4th inst., at 9 A. M., was 31°; 6th, 7 A. 
M., 28°; 6th, 12 M., 57°. This is the coldest weather here 
for ten years past. Wild ducks are flying along the coast 
by the million; they go about twelve miles south of the inlet, 
where they give the sportsman the best ducking in the 
United States. Large numbers are also killed by flying 
against the Canaveral lighthouse. Quail are scarce here 
this year. Deer, bear and wildcats are numerous in Turn- 
bull hammock south of us. Fishing never was better. The 
Ocean House, New Smyrna, has been purchased by Capt. 
F. W. Sams, an old sportsman and guide, and completely 
remodeled, now offering first-class accommodations,—Sun- 
SHINE. 


WHERE Quait ‘“‘TREE.”—Albany, Ga., Jan. 8, 1884.— 
Game may be found within a radius of ten miles of this 
place—deer, bear, turkeys, quail aud squirrels. Deer and 
turkeys, as well as ducks, are killed by the negroes occasion- 
ally. and offered for sale in market. A friend and myself 
went out a few days ago with one gun between us and a good 
dog, hunted only until noon and killed fifteen quail. At this 
season they are found in the woods, and what was singular 
to me was that when flushed and shot at they almost in- 
variably lit in the pine or live oxk trees, and when there it 
was impossible to see them. This section is a sportsman’s 
paradise; excellent hotels or private boarding can be ob- 
tained, as well as living at reasonable prices, while the peo- 
ple are genial and hospitable. 1 have ‘no axe to grind,”— 
ISSAQUENA. 





Notes From Matne.—Oxford, Me., Jan. 9.—The recent 
heavy storms have proved very destructive to the game in 
this State, especially along the Androscoggin River. Snow 
has fallen deep enough for the partridges to bury up in, fol- 
lowed by heavy rains which imprison the birds, which soon 
die or fall prey to the foxes. A great curiosity in the shape 
of a partridge with two heads has been shot by one of our 
local hunters. We do not know of many large bags of game 
being captured, except one man at Norway shot 125 grouse 
this fall. Foxes are very plenty, but there are, not many 
being shot, as the weather has been very disadvantagcous 
toward their capture. <A petition is in circulation through 
this vicinity, to the Fish Commissioner for fishways to be 
= into Crooked River, which are needed badly.—JosH 

EEMS. 





A CoLorapo GAME CountTRY.—Grand Junction, Col., 
Dec. 30.—Two years ago this was a barren waste of sage, 
brush and greasewood. The coyote and Indian held undis- 
puted sway. Now there is a town of 1,200 inhabitants, 
Game of all kinds is very abundant in the hills in almost any 
direction from Grand Junction. Deer are in great numbers. 
Two of us in a few days have supplied ourselves with meat 
for the winter, having killed twenty-three fine deer. The 
Roan, or Book Plateau, north of here, is a hunter’s paradise. 
Game of all kinds abounds, and the streams are alive with 
trout. A party of us came partly across it this last summer, 
and the deer seemed to be in every hill, and from the way 
=a would stand and gape at us, never to have seen a man 

efore. 


AN Iowa SpE Hunt.—Rippey, lowa.—A side hunt was 
held Dec. 28. Twenty-one men on a side; captains, Jot, 
Law and Dr. W. Lovejoy. Gameshot: 14 prairie chickens, 
19 quail, 1 jack snipe, 2 horned owls, 1 eagle, 1 hawk, 3 
crows, 17 woodpeckers, 12 jaybirds, 56 blackbirds, 1 gray 
squirrel, 8 fox squirrels and 35 rabbits. Law’s side scored 
985 points; Lovejoy’s, 2,285. At the close of the hunt we 
had a grand banquet and a jolly good time. Game is very 
scarce here at present. The amount of game killed for the 
number of hunters is small. We propose to have it over 
again in the spring, when the ducks, geese, cranes and 
plover return on their way north.—W1LD Doc. 


CotD WEATHER Sport.—Anoka, Minn., Jan. 2.—I 
began the year by shooting a fine wild duck yesterday, and 
to-day another fell at the crack of my gun. The Mississippi 
River is all frozen over, with the exception of a few air holes; 
and in these a flock of about fifteen ducks appear to have 
settled for the winter. I gave them until the Ist of January 
to leave, but as they have not improved the time, I have 
opened war against them. The thermometer was 16° below 
zero, and has been as low as 36°. I have to use single B shot 
in my 12-gauge Remington, as the nearest I can get to the 
ducks is seventy-five yards.—B. 


YauuaHa, Sumpter County, Florida. — The hunting 
grcunds mentioned in my note Nov. 8, are regarded as 
healthy and favorable for camping. High rolling ground, 
beautiful lakes. Do not camp on hamak land. Yailaha is 
at about center of Lake Harris, reached by boats in connec- 
tion with railroads. I can furnish teams and experienced 
guides. We use light flat-bottomed skiffs. Wall tents will 
be comfortable.—E. R. Laws. 


Tuk NEw York Fanciers’ Cius will give its second 
annual exhibition in Madison Square Garden, this city, Jan. 
23 to 30. The last show of the society was very successful, 
and a like success is anticipated for the coming exhibition. 
The secretary’s address is Charles R. Harker, 62 Cortlandt 
street, New York. . 


SEVERAL ENGLIsH PHEASANTS were shot in Orange 
county, N. Y., last fall. Probably they had strayed from 
the preserves which have been stocked with them. We 
have seen some of the mounted birds at Bell’s, and they are 
magnificent trophies. 









Sea and River ishing. 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
IN CAMP, 


Ox morning the weather looked so threatening that 
none of the party thought it desirable te go on the 
lake, and the Colonel proposed that we ~~ the shanty in 

ood order to resist a storm. It had been hurriedly built by 

ack and myself before the arrival of the Colonel and Uncle 
Ben, and was merely 2 shed of poles and boughs, 
enough to ward off a light shower, but not thick enough to 
stand a heavy and continued rain. We had placed a heavy 
stick in the crotch of a tree, and supported the other end b 
lashing it to another tree with a grape vine. On this heri- 
zontal stick poles were slop2d to the ground about a foot 
apart, and these were covered with leafy boughs, lapped like 
shingles. The sides were closed in the same manner and 
the front left open. More boughs were cut and laid on 
until our roof appeared to be water tight. While engaged 
in this work a whoop was heard which all recognized as 
procceding from the Doctor, who, it may be remembered, 
had declined to come with the party to fish for lake trout, 
Soon we saw him on the upposite shore, and Jack volun- 
teered to go for him with the boat. 

“I thought he wouldn’t stay alone long,” said the Colonel, 
for fishing alone is stupid business, and the Doctor likes 

ood company too well to stand alone on a stream like a blue 
Peron and have no one to speak to or help him enjoy the 
fishing, even if he has nothing to say.” 

“Don’t you suppose the heron enjoys fishing alone?” I 
asked. 

“Undoubtedly a heron does when he has no congenial 
company, but even herons are not as unsociable as they ap- 
pear, or as Tennyson pictures them in the deserted moat 
where he describes them as ‘fond of solitude,’ ” replied the 
Colonel. ‘The ‘solitude’ they love, as J understand it, is 
merely the absence of man, for I have seen herons when a 
dozen of them have been fishing within a few yards of each 
other. Besides they build their nests near each other and 
are by no means an unsociable bird in their way. Man is a 
sociable animal and likes to have his fellow man eat and smoke 
when he eats and smokes, and fish when he fishes. Do you 
like to fish alone?” 

“Sometimes. There is a pleasure in being alone ona 
stream occasionally, for then one secs more of life in_the 
woods and waters than if he has some one to talk to. Two 
persons are never as still as one, and it is only when no 
suspicion of man's presence is felt that the loon swims un- 
expectedly around a point of land and gives youa close view 
of its motions. Only then does the raccoon venture in 
plain sight to wash the frog he has caught and which must 
be scrubbed before it is relished. Only then does the wood- 
duck tuke courage to fly into her nest high up in a hole in 
the tree, and the birds go on with their courtships and house- 
keeping without restraint. A day or two of solitary fishing, 
as you call it, is really enjoyable and if a man has resources 
within himself he is never lonesome on the stream or in the 
forest.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, ‘‘if a man enjoys it, but it seems 
to me that I remember something of an apostrophe to soli- 
tude by the lachrymose Alexander Selkirk wherein he asks 
the dame in plain terms where her charms are, and intimates 
that sages have beheld them in her face, but perhaps she was 
not in opera costume on his island.” 

‘‘What possible connection has this with the question 
whether a man likes to fish alone or in company?” asked I. 
“You asserted that the Doctor had been bored to death with 
his own society, and had sought ours for relief. I claimed 
that it might not be the case, and then you got off after a 
Robinson Crusoe, who could find no pleasure in life even 
with a goat, a monkey anda parrot. I am not so sure of the 
monkey, but then he had Friday, who was nearly as good 
asone. What Robinson really needed to make life enjoy- 
able, if he really had a goat, a monkey and a parrot, was a 
hand organ to play ‘Phe Sweet Bye and Bye,’ ‘Paddy 
Duffy’s Cart,’ and ‘The Babies on Our Block.’ 1 think the 
Doctor comes to seé what fishing for lake trout is like, for 
he despises it without knowing anything about it. Here he 
comes and we will see.” 

The Doctor and Jack came up from the shore, bringing a 
basket full of canned goods which he had obtained from a 
party which met at the town on their way toward civiliza- 
tion, and as the assortment contained some needed articles 
he had carried the heavy basket four miles through the 
woods in order that we might enjoy them with him, ‘‘for,” 
said he, ‘‘you have stayed so long at this lake that I began 
to think that you were going to remain all summer, and that 
you had abanconed the brook trout altogether. Had much 
sport?” . 

Pile was assured that, sport or no sport, we had enjoyed life, 
and ov looking over our catch he expressed himself to the 
effect that there had heen an extravagant expenditure of 
candle for an infinitessimal amount of game. 

The Colonel sententiously remarked: ‘‘It is not all of fish- 
ing to fish.” 

‘Colonel,” said I, ‘‘if you would only follow the example 
of the late Artemus Ward, and make imaginary quotation 
marks in the air, when you do quote, we would then be able 
to separate your brilliant originalities from the gcms of 
thought that have been crystallized by others. Or if you 
had merely added ‘Dawson,’ or ‘Cheney,’ ;arenthetically, 
we would reach the same result. Dawson gave us the apo- 





thegm, and Cheney has elaborated it most gracefully.* You 


evidently recognize its force and truthfulness, as both the 
Doctor and myself have done long ago.” 

The Colonel thought a moment, and then slowly said: ‘‘To 
appropriate a thing without the credi: of quotation marks is 
a grave offense, which some people consider to be little less 
than a crime. Yet this man wko now arraigns me for an 
unquoted sentence in conversation, has arereeanes many 
things without the use of those appendages. For instance, 
he appropriated the last biscuit at breakfast this morning, 
and the last drop of coffce last night, and never placed a 
quotation around either, and furthermore——” 

“No more of that, Colonel, an’ thou lovest me. I plead 
guilty, you shall have the last soggy biscuit made in camp 
to-day. By the way! Take the Doctor with you on the lake 
and let him take alaker. I will give you the ranges of the 
new spot which Jack and I baited yesterday, and we will go 
up the inlet with a landing net and explore the stream.” 


*As these conversations occurred over ten ise ago, and “Fishing 
With the Fly,” which contams Cheney’s article, was only published 
last month, I don’t mind telling the reader that 1 ain guilty of an an- 
achronism, and will ask him what he is going to do about it. 
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ins two to fishcultural The standard for seines and gill nets | dogs, I could not recollect where I dropped it, but, after | of the Legislature to do so in behalf of our dogs? It will be 

n arti. shall be by the Fathom. Trap and pound nets should be aa time, found it neatly covered over with leaves, | found much easier to prevent its becoming a law than to get 

Koltz, licensed by the heart or crib, and by the fathom of lead above | the dogs having fought over it. it repealed. Now is the time, if we do not wish to see our 

Le pro- swear are rode. It was recommended that each State ap-| But the ’coons, ‘oh, where are they?’ We went back and | dumb companions live to suffer by unnatural confinement. 

8 been point wardens, and that stringent laws against the destruc- | found them all where I left them, evidently having been afraid : Epwakbp S. PAYSON. 
tion of fish by explosives be tatistics of the | to come down, as the dogs made such a fearful noise, so, one | Boston, Jan. 12, 1884. 

i with different States poguined, and the propagation of whitefish | by one, we brought them down, taking the dogs by the col- — 

made trou! The throwing ital and other de- | lar as soon as they had killed the ’coon, for they were generally THE PUGS AT NEW ORLEANS.—Chicgo, Jan. 6, 1884.— 
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ensive fterious matter en thes jpawning grounds should be 1 ded when they fell. 

=e spay = es ee eee : Editor Forest and Stream: I note what you say about my 
nlato; a e commissioners of States bordering on the lakes Back again my friend went to the house to deposit the four dogs in your report of the New Orleans show, and venture to 















































































































































































ctions should communicate with the fishermen and consult with | ’coons, and soon returned, and we went over on the other side | © ; rr ; on 
a Ti them regarding the matters discussed at this meeting; also | of the mountain. Working north about eighty rods, we Sere _ conan a Pens i ctinonenien 
f the that the views of the fishermen be ascertained as to the ad- | missed Jack, and after waiting for him to come in and failin re discs Aaaeees went Gites Wied aes entehdien: an tnakauies, then ta oneie 
ourse, visability of holding a meeting at some central point for con- | to hear him, we called, but he did not come, so we followe ad aneiaie \ de uakenieds io ae aan cach aaah ae 
eld sultation of themselves and the commissioners. It was recom-|the mountain north for some way, boping to find Jack. | DO Cpt eS sous but ee oe S eeeetien ‘a he 
- her mended that the different State commissioners urge on their | Finally, not bearing him, we turned and went down the | ji thon stds pg vies setaeeieet ee ae faults = 4 
hrow resentatives in Co: the necessity of securing action to | mountain to get out of the wind that was now blowing aiid daaiaden ileenel an water on er bos p vel pie a 
force luce the sending of a steamer of the U.S. F. C., with a | strong, thinking we could hear better, but after going a long aeons d © tie Vel cone * eam iol athuatieen te tie 
those corps of scientific men, to investigate the habits of the lake | distance south struck for the top of the mountain and went | POrS in my do Iwould oa nothin 2 toh alll neem 
f the tishes and the methods of fishing. It was suggested tha. the | north until we passed the noted Newgate prison, and | jo idee Fhe . attho yd eae _ cater eal <a aoa 
) pec- different States pass laws regulating the size of all fish that | the wind blew fearfully as we ascended the peak and | ~ et | alin eas ton it S I n that thi Deter oanen = jo 
g the shall be taken in the great lakes. Afterward the members | roared through the pines so we could hardly hear ourselves a oie cutee we AB re Goctmad. (Our sesesiar 
_ visited the new whitelish hatchery at Detroit. speak, when suddenly Jack rushed up and bounded away. | Siq''not, tind fault with the awards Mr. Goodman's dogg re- 
ro Mee ase ae Er oe — at — = — Cae ealieade the poe ceived, but merely criticised them in a friendly spirit, pointing 
. : 2 j 2 
edor a RAISING FROGS.—Fairfax, Col., Jan. 4.—Are there any of | boughs of which prevented us seeing the ‘coon with the lan- ae a ay ae an prt ea fe oe 
slow, your subscribers who raise frogs? 1 am now producing them | tern, so we tried the Roman candles and they lit up all the = ae ‘> = = P s 4 on 4 i? th : = a a that 
ward on my farm, but do not know what to feed them. They are | tree except ten feet of the top, which I did not aim high |i \.°° fau Sho ciara aii cieccadiiac calles tad; aianen tie Pr 
tural kept in a hot house, and are lively young fellows. I also want | enough to have the balls reach; and having used all we had, |! int With Pe . ee e, = » is ee po - 
r the to o get the large green fellows from some Eastern or Southern | there was no other way but to climb the tree. So H. went up | 2° Sad h d ealvy h o id oo bl e i with ‘ ebrows, sa — 
eggs dealer. Just as soon as I am able and finish my building will | and almost in the top of the tree discovered a large ‘coon, an — a - oH a die tinct hee na eee bey a oe 
ured report progress.—F. D. W. then he came down and tried to tell me where to shoot. I| 3. ouid be small and black, toe nails black. and tail. closely 
aes: See aeereeteectisreemerece acts be ey ne until I had only ae a Bg curled.” If Mr. Goodman’s ’ ugs have these requisite proper- 
ould in eae . panes Pay wet —- naeoe oe t a on ties the criticisms are entirely out of place and uncalled for, 
fluid h ] hoot cl oe th li f th ye h id the ’ but we have faith in our reporter that he ‘“‘knows of what he 
“ & ennet, ae o tine of the trunk, as he sai © en was | writes,” and although we thank Mr. Goodman very much for 
-— — to the body, —eebne —— a ~— satisfaction his courteous advice. we shall, for ‘the benetit of exhibitors 
Se pot Sa ae Sain Tome aos caaacae — es ae and the public, still be obliged to instruct him to point out in 
may FIXTURES. friends, we went back to the house which we reached at about | DiS reports the good and bad qualities of dogs exhibited, and 
bvi- BENCH SHOWS. 1 o'clock, when Mrs. H. set before us some very acceptable we venture to say that Mr. Goodman himself may pick up a 
ntal Jan. 16, 17, 18 and 19.—St. John, New Brunswick. H. W. Wilson | refreshments, which we were hungry enough to enjoy to the | Wimkle or two worth knowing if he will only carefully and 
m - Be el aed —Tle Cleveland Bench Show Association’s Second to a for the long walk and bracing air had given us ee ee 
ae how. Charles Lin uperintendent. C. M. »- | #keen appetite. PS IE NORE 
cast Beary. Cleveland ObiGn Superintendent, C. M. Munhall, Sec- | "This ended my last and most successful ‘coon hunt of the| THE GERMAN DOGGE.—Lditor Forest and Stream: 1 see 
bles ee —— which I have given a truthful and not ouepeereee on looking through one of your old issues (July 19) that Mr. 
: ‘ account. - ELMORE. Hodges, as well as other American sportsmen, are mistaken as 
ited 2 A CONNECTICUT ’COON HUNT. Granby, Conn. Se a eh ae ee to the Ulmer or Great Danes as faras Germany is concerned. 
for- ae evening, Dec. 14, beiig warm and moonlight, I There are many mistakes in the short letter of the said gentle- 
— ne Pa oore - Came vod friend H., who A MASSACHUSETTS BLUE LAW. cr —— as pts canine ame i a ge Aix- 
nS, resides in ran an hour’s drive), to take over my do eae P : a-Chapelle is rather a small town in the kingdom o: russia 
iver and try the ’coons. . : oo W Aare there is time to be up and doing the attention | and with the whole kingdom 1s part of the German Empire. 
and The dogs were Watch, a black aud brindle dog, evidently 7 sf 0 the Stat - ee usetts is called to the | We do not call the Ulmer or Great Dane the “German og,” 
2 of part hound and other unrecognizable blood not found in the ee wollo of the State legislators aes eee oe at Bos- | but “German dogge;” dog is every breed of the canine family 
ere American Kennel Register; Sut notwithstanding his doubtful | *2-, rb oe a ae a are — 7 of many | —in German hund, in English dog—but “dogge” in German 
vill origin, he had a great reputation as being ‘death dn ’coons,” eee y us during the past week. e are glad to give the | means a certain breed and is not translatable, as there is no 
; It took months to persuade his former owner ‘a colored Vjir- | 84 ject Ycennneag but would suggest that the course of | English equivalent. The German dog especially is the so-called 
dic ginia gentleman) to part with him. He refused all cash offers; — Os Svery h wi owner is not letter wr — to people who | German pointer, being at the same time a setter, a pointer and 
re- so thinking that perhaps the offer of a good breech-loader | Sy agr os be all he says, but —— = persistent inter- | retriever, performing all of their duties.—Oscar STEIN, late 
ast~ would touch a tender spot, I authorized my friend, who was Pinte A bes ee uae e oe fully un-| Lieutenant Royal Prussian Army. 
trying to purchase the dog for me, to offer him a new breech- | “The first: lette th ae Geonee Te Anwell. which h De 
fol- loader, which he did; but the old darkey shook his head, re- l ow) eee 4 in th ie "Tr er i 2 a i ich o a A FOX-TERRIER.—White Rock, R. I., Jan. 8.—A friend 
et, taarking: ‘‘What do I want ob dat gun, I don’t know how to t b t & a, hi b — eee ae Pee aunts: asks what is a fox-terrier, and for a re oly I read to him from 
rds load?” and to my surprise refused the offer.* He finally con- ‘Edlite ane, UNigE® ROSS Wanee Ras arouses Cur correspondents: ae ss ais ee ace eal 
Se r itor Forest and Stream: the ‘‘Dogs of Great Britain and America” the article on that 
ich cluded to accept a second-hand muzzle-loader with a few arti- | ““Winj you kindly permit me to through your col to | breed, and showed him the illustration. Still he does not seem to 
Pe, cles thrown in, and the trade was made and Watch was | ,y y' d fri ed: f ys OM h eee th ore ¢ | know whata fox-terrier is Will you please let me know through 
her shipped on to me, and as every one said, ‘‘Watch is a good f rmidable att ao a d hb a 5 ee nd on — FOREST AND STREAM what cross first produced the breed, or is 
= one.” He hasan endless amount of courage, and knows just 5 a po + dn State + ne — BS HOO OFGAMIZLE anc’ MTCAey | it a distinct breed? Is he a keen-scented dog? Were they ever 
ist : where to take hold to avoid getting bitten, and never relin- wo Gndiita leave: aie ad Fat the hecmndl f th : used for going in and driving out the fox?—Fox-TERRIER 
cts quishes his hold until the ’coon is dead, and always catches the been refer “a ti th Con J “tt : ‘ae ‘cule = ( - a ee (The origin of the fox-terrier as a distinct breed is, we think, 
sli- %soon as soon as he touches the ground and before he has time | : Feserred tO cho VOmmmINes On Agriculture (one of them aac Woe - to caeand ie vile ot 
introduced by a member of that committee). The first re- | Unknown. e recommend for your perusal that 10n 0} 







Vero Shaw’s “‘Book of the Dog” which treats of this strain. 


to recover from the fall and prepare for war. At the tree he 
The work is published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, of New 


is a steady and loud barker, and will stay all night if not 






uires that every owner or keeper of a dog shall, for every 
og, give a bond of $500 with good sureties. As large numbers 






















i 4 i 2 « fa al 
_ cues is | henge it. ee Te SOE aR, ora in this Commonwealth cannot give such bonds, if this order York, and the parts yok POs aro 12 and 13. They cost 40 
on Th dd Jack, is t urchase, and a tl becomes a law, their dogs must be killed. The second requires cents each. The fox-terrier is keen-scented for a terrier, and 
© HECONG Gog, Yack, Is a recent P » 8 pparently | that owners shall keep their dogs under th or ; ; | was originally used exclusively for bolting foxes]. 
Da of the same blood as Watch, from whom he differs mainly in ne their dogs € same restraint as 
d, color, he being a red and tan, and, like Watch, he never barks | 0ther domestic animals. This means that they shall be con- eee 
to until tha ’coon is treed, and stays well at tree.’ He has plenty | #2¢4 in buildings or tied outdoors on the owner's premises.| CHAMPION BELLISSIMA.—It was our good fortune to 
he of courage, but does not know the best holds, apparently hav- This is so foreign to their habits that death in many cases | sce the champion bull bitch Bellissima, imported by John E. 
he ing no choice, so he frequently gets bitten, but has so much | WUld be preferable. Thayer, Esq., Boston, Mass. She arrived on Friday last per * 
I wish to say to the dog owners of the Commonwealth, that | §. S$. State of Indiana, and was looking little the worse for her 










pluck he will kill his game and never let a’coonescape. He 


came from the same place as Watch, and before my friend if they mean to protect their dogs, there is no time to be lost; 


. salt water trip. She is a most excellent colored brindle with 
and I wish to express the hope that every man and woman in ° 1 a 4 ; 


good skull, chop and lay back, short legs and plenty of bone. 



























he “ ; : : 
al ae Panes ae deh Reson’ aa ce ie ieiass Massachusetts whose life has been made ——_ by these dumb | She is in whelp to old champion Slenderman, and wil! prove 
rs hound and half bulldog (a cross that frequentl 1-5 hemp ood | CO™ anions and friends will, without delay, use his or her | g very valuable addition to Mr. Thayer’s magnificent kennel of 
on ‘ S ac qv bo y hi 8 whole influence with members of our Legislature to prevent | bulldo : = 
coon and squirrel dogs) named Cooney. ught him on pur- | the enactment of such laws Geo. T. ANGELL - — 
. ee re Ne eS ee ; = NEW ORLEANS DOG SHOW.—The catalogue of the New 
was caught, so had norecord, _ Se . ; Phe 7 
s Ac7BO we started taking a single Darel brosehloader, «| dor Rorest ad Stream og leg ee gee 
3t large lantern, using large burner with ten-inch reflector back | The letter of Mr. Geo, T. Angell in the Boston Transcript of | Gwner of the setter Ponce de Leon, is erroneously given E. 
rs wean We cs tack a tee i up into the tree unless | Jan. 11, incites a lover of the dog, first to don his “cussing | H. Smart, and so appeared in our report. The same applies 
ir too high. We also took a few Roman candles, as they will | cap” and then to take arms and seek out the instigators of to Greek, the winning fox-terrier, the owner of which is Frank 
- send balls of fire into tops of trees that the lantern will not | suchan inhuman enactment and put them under bonds that |G Wheeler, London, Ont., and not J. Wymer. 
light up. We also carried a pair of climbers and a seventy- | doomsday only can release! If the Legislature of Massachu- , ? 
five foot line, the latter to be taken into a tree by the climber setts makes such a law asthe above noted “orders” propose, Fy aE ee rare ee 
i and let down to draw up the lantern if necessary to see the | it should be the last ever to assemble under the “gilded dome.” | KNICKERBOCKER KENNEL CLUB.—A new club uader 
coon or gun to shoot him. Thus equipped, we followed the | Mr. Angell has mes and nobly sounded the note of warn- | this title, whose object is the improvement of the pointer, 
§ road a short distance toward Ni —— prison, then went into | ing, and I hope all “dog owners” will come “to the fore” to | was organized in Jersey City Jan. 11. The officers elected were: if 
t some small sprouts on the side ot? e mountain, and had only protest against such barbaric treatment of their faithful} President, R. T. Green; Vice-President, G. W. Waite; Treas- 1 
t one a few rods when we heard Watch and Jack give one or | friends. Civilization seems to be a failure where such a law | urer, Mortimer Mills; Corresponding Secretary, G. L. Wilms; 
4 wo sharp —_ soon it was evident that there was a | can even be suggested, and the constituents of the author, or | Recording Secretary, L. F. Brigham, Manager, J. H. Phelan. 
7 fight going on. tog oon. | to the spot, we found Watch had a | authors, of such “orders,” should take him, or them, to task. ee a ee 
large ‘coon by the head and Jack hadarearhold. As the| Tf such laws can be enacted in Massachusetts in this year of PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW.—We have it from reliable 







e *coon was nearly dead, we took the dogs off, and my friend 
e said he would carry him back to the house and leave him, as 
. we did not want to carry him all the evening. So my friend 
went back, I promising to wait with the dogs until he re- 
turned. Soon I heard Jack bark about ten rods up the moun- 
tain, and on going to him found him barking up a small chest- 
nut sprout, on which, not over twenty-five feet from the 

ae, was a ’coon. Wishing to have my friend in at 
the death, I concluded to wait until he came back, 
and while waiting ere to look into another 
tree a few feet distant and saw another ’coon, and 


grace, all future governors had better leave off the prayer, 
‘God save the Commonwealth” from their proclamations. 
Such a State is not worthy of salvation! 

It is not probable, however, that the people will suffer such 
enactments to be made, but it is the duty of every one, as Mr. 
Angell suggests, to be ready to fight such unjust and cruel 
movements on the part of those who should use their 
ephemeral influence for other purposes. 

Modern legislators are a peculiar class of beings, and they- 
need watching with untiring vigilance and the most wily 
wisdom. We are never safe while they are in session. Most 


authority that there will be no dog show at Philadelphia this 
year. The object for which the Philadelphia Kennel Club 
was instituted is thereby shrouded in mystery. 














KENNEL NOTES. i 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To iusure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 










5. Ff 5 5 tw 













thinking the ’coon cr "?. had not all been gathered, I looked on | of their time and the State’s money is spent in scheming and | 1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 

a tree south of where Jack and Watch werelurking, and there | going foolish things, and in this case much more than foolish. | 2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

sat another one, and over my head the fourch, none being over | To some people a dog seems to be the very personitication of | 3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
twenty-five feet from the ground. The ’coons evidently did | eyij, but to all who believe that ‘the best part of man is the | 4: Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 


dog that is in him,” I say be ready to befriend and defend | > Date of Di th, of breeding or f- Dam vt iam’ and dam. 
your ever faithful and unselfish friend, the dog! “Noble| 1) names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
creature! the favorite of the rich; consolation of the poor, | caper only, and signed with writer's name. 

inseparable companion of the unfortunate.” O. W. R. NAMES CLAIMED. 


ge” See instructions at head of this column. 

Othello. By Mr. C. S. Wixom, Ithaca, N. Y., for black greyhound 
one ~—— Sept. 17, 1883, by Doubleshot (A.K.R. 78) out of Dorothée 
(A.K.R. 72). 

Lulu. By Mr. J. S. Hodges, Beeville, Tex., for white, black and 
tan beagle bitch, whelped — 5, 1888, by Flute (Rattler—True) out 
of Collette (Chanter—Beauty). 

Zoe. By Mr. E. M.Crouch, for black and white pointer bitch, whelped 
re. 26, 1883, by St. John (Snapshot—Belle) out of Folly (Rock— 

y hisper). 

Brockenhurst Jim. By Mr. J. H. W. Peploe, Germantown, Md., 
for black and white fox-terrier dog, whelped July, 1883, by Broken- 
hurst Joe out of Rutherfurd’s Swansdown (Saracen—Swan). 

Czar fl. By Mr. J. E. Vanderbilt, New City, N. Y., for black and 
tan pointer dog, whelped Nov. 13, 1883, by Cooper’s Czar out of Nell 


Il. 
BRED. 


Ge See instructions at head of this column. 

Jene—Don. Mr. F. H. Rockwell’s <{Clarendon, Pa.) pointer bitch 
7. —— Ranger—Royal Fan) to Vandevort’s Don (A.‘K.R. 165) 

ec. 28. 

Bliss—Don. Mr. J. L. Harris’s (New Orleans, La.) pointer bitch 
Bliss (Faust— ) to Vandevort’s Don (A.K.R. 165), Jan, 2, 






not enjoy the situation, and soon one jumped, but the dogs 
made him tree within ten feet of where he struck, and fear- 
ing the others might jump, and there being so many that the 
dogs could nct take care of allif they should come down, I 
thought I had better open fire, and did so, using by mistake a 
shell loaded with No. 10, but the distance wasso short thatthe 
*%coon came down wounded, and after a short fight the dogs 
killed him, and then by mutual consent went in for a free 
fight in which Cooney joined, and all of my efforts to part 
the trio were unavailing, for as soon as I got the two separate 
and holding them apart the third dog took advantage of the 
situation and selected his favorite hold, company me to re- 
linquish the twolI held apart; so down the side of the moun- 
tain they fought like tigers, and I could see the lights move 
about in distant farm houses, as the people came to the door 
to listen to the fight, no doubt thinkiug that a pack of wolves 
had suddenly invaded the — quiet old mountain. De- 
oebing of ever separating unaided the three dogs, I called 
‘or my companion, but he did not hear, and at last I recol- 
lected that I had a chain in my pocket, and aking it out, I 
it to Cooney’s collar and soon parted Watch and 
Jack, the former ng bitten through his foreleg, did the 
rest of his hunting on three legs most of the time. 
About this time H. ap and on looking for the game, 
which I had ‘hurriedly laid down in my efforts to the 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly permit me to call the attention of all lovers 
of dogs to the fact that a formidable attack upon their favor- 
ites has been fully organized and already begun at the State 
House in Boston to-this effect: Two orders have been referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, the first requiring that 
every owner or keeper of a dog shall for every dog give a bond 
of $300, with good sureties, and the second, that owners shall 
keep their dogs under the same restraint as other domestic 
animals. In other words, all who cannot produce “good 
sureties” must kill their dogs. Those who do provide satis- 
factory bonds must constantly confine their dogs in buildings, 
or keep them on chain on their owners’ premises. This being 
contrary to all physical laws, death would be far preferable. 
Mr. George T. ell, a true friend to animals, is doing all he 
can to attention to this most unjust legislation, and de- 
sires the co-operation of those interested. Something must be 
done, and at once. There is no time to be lost. Would it not 
be well for those who can influence in any degree the members 
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Jan. 6. 
bitch Nellie to Mr. W. F. Steet's Glenmaxk (Rush—Romp). 





ley’s Tom—Coleman’s Flora). 





















































































(A.K.R. 597), Jan. 6. 

Ollie to his Warwick. Nov. 29. 
champion Amy). Dec. 9. 

Bang Bang, Jan. 11. 

Black Prince (A.K.R 62), Jan. 11. 


his champion Bow, Jan. 1. 
WHELPS. 


6-227 See instructions at head of this column, 
by imported Bang champion Bang—Luna). 
Darkness. 


Stubbs (A.K.R. 302). 
SALES, 


£22" See instructions at head of this column. 
ton, N. Y., to Mr. C. S. Wixom, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mo., to Mr. T. G. Davey, London, Ont. 
Mr. H. 8. Wiggin, Cambridge. Mass. 
to Mr. J. F. Knight, Worcester, Mass. 


Thomaston, Coun, 
PRESENTATIONS. 


te See instructions at head of this column. 


Westminster Kennel Club, 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
{23° No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 
S. C. H., Torrington, Ct. See answer to J. E. W. 
H. D. T., Nyack, N. Y.—Write to Mr. 8. B. Dilley, Lake City, Minn. 
L. S. Philadelphia, Pa.—His address is 1,096 Dean street, Brooklyn. 


W. F.S., Middletown, N. Y.—You cannot make the hair grow on 
the sear. 

J.A.C., Meadville, Pa.—Consuit our advertising columns for names 
of beagle breeders. 

O. B. O., Boston.—The roun1-headed bull-terrier is a mongrel and 
should not be recognized at any dog show. 


D. R. Montreal.—There is no remedy for the disease, and you might 
as well destroy the dog, as he will only get worse. 


R. J.. New York.—We do not know the imported English setter 
bitch Lordie. Perhaps some of our readers can tell us about her. 


W. W. L., Rockland, Me.—Hewart’s imported Rap has no pedigree 
that we are aware of. Wrile to Mr. C. B. Holmes, West Winsted. 
Conn. 

PrizE Winner, Patterson, N. Y.—You have probably received your 
prizes ere this, as we understand they were sent out the end of last 
mouth. 


H. D., Baltimore.—Give us some clew as to which Tilly you mean. 
We can give you the pedigree of a setter of that name, but it might 
not be the rigut one. 


C. E. L., Suspension Bridge, N. Y.—Try the remedy suggested to 
J.E. W. Itis the result of distemper, and in a little while he will 
recover in all probability. 


Serrer, N. Y.—Keep in a dry, warm place, and the cough will dis- 
appear, though it may take some time during the present season of 
the year. Itis probably dry husk. 


O. S. P., Cheever, N. Y.—There is no such work in existence. Get 
atrained dog and enterthe puppies withhim. They will take to 
hunting without any trouble that way. 


D. W., Mantorvilie, Minn.—Take 1oz. calomel and 1oz. sweet oil and 
le several drops into the ear for two or three mornings consecu- 
tively, rubbing the ear about afterward. 


Bb. W. F.. Ashland. Ky.—The best for your purpose isan Irish 
water spaniel, Cnesaleake Bay dog, ora plucky field spaniel. The 
latter would be the best as a companion. 


F. H. H., Tarrytown.—We donotcare to suggest any dog or any 
breeder. Your best plan is to advertise,and you will get plenty of 
answers, then exercise your own judgment. 


J.C. V., Warwick, N. Y.—Rex (A.K.R. 464) is by Duke out of Rose. 
The full pedigree as given by the owner, Mr. Wm. Humrickhouse, 
Coshocton, 0., appears in the Kennel Register, Vol. I. 


R. R., Glenville, Conu.—We hope the case has yielded to treatment 
long ere this, but if it had been our dog we should have secured pro- 
fessional assistance. It is a wonder the dog lived long enough for 
you to report at New Years. 


RAMBLER, Waynesburgh, Pa.—l. Berkley is owned by Mr. A. H. 
Moore, of Philadelphia; Elcho, by Dr Jarvis, Claremont, N. H.; 
Gleuchoe, by Mr. W. H. Pierce, Peekskill, N.Y. 2. The pedigree is 
A No.1. 3. We have sent blanks for the Kennel Register. 





J. E. W.—Dr. Woodroffe Hill, in a recent communication to the 
Live Stock Journal, gives the following as being remarkably suc- 
cessfulin his hands as curing “milky” eyes: Divine stone, 2 grains: 
solution of sulphate of atropine, 12 m ; distilled water, 4% ounce. 


M. 8. L., Jonia, Mich —Give him a tablespoonful of cod liver oil 
and one grain of sulphate of iron twice aday. The diet must be 
sirengthened, and see that he is keptina dry warm place. Clothe 
him when you let him run out, and do not let him remain in the cold 
longer than is nece:sary. 


L &T.,Svuth Royalton, Vi.—Keep the doz chained up so as to 
prevent his geting any dirt in the sores. Wash the feet well, dry 
thoroughly, vben dress with vaseline, and put on a bandage to pre- 
vent his licking the sores. If he tears the bandage off, muzzle him. 
If this treatment is not sufficient report and we will recommend 
something stronger. 


B. M. W., New York.—Your puppies may have any one of the half 
a duzen complaints from the brief description you give. The proper 
way todo is to consult a veterinary who is sufficiently interested in 
dovs to take trouble with your ani nals. We would sugzest youn 
Dr. Cattanach, No. 15 West Forty-fourth street. or Dr. Herbert Ho 
loway, No. 154 west Forty-third street, the latter of whom makes 
dog diseases a specialty. 





PUBLISHER’S. DEPARTMENT. 


The development of the State of Delaware within the past few 
years has been renarkably rapid. Within a short time it has become 
one of the most important of our small fruit growing States as well 
as the nursery from which fruit and ornamental trees are supplied to 
a large section of country. ‘The 65-page illustrated catalogue of Mr. 
Randolph Peters, of Wilmington, Delaware, gives some idea of the 
magnitude of tais busi.ess. 

We have received from the Kismet Land and Improvement Co. 
their prospectus of lands for sale in Orange county, Florida. The 
statements made in it are very favorable, and we would suggest that 
intending purchasers should investizate this region before buying 
elsewhere, For information address W. W. DAVIES, 49 West Bay 
street, Jacksonville, Fla.—Adv, 






































Luck—Don. Vandevort’s Luck (A.K.R. 166) to his Don (A.K.R. 1€5), 
Neliie—Glenmark. Mr. A. Rauche'’s (Waltham, Mass.) pointer 


Liil—Tom II. Mr. F. DeMaine’s (Dedham, Mass.) Gordon bitch Lill 
(ailey’s Tom—Amy Robsart) to Mr. G. A. Coleman’s Tom Ii. (Bai- 


Glenjinluss—Prince Phoebus. Mr._T. G. Davey’s (London, Ont.) 
Englisa setter biich Glenfinlass (A K.R. 588) to his Prince Phoebus 


Olie—Warwick. Mr. H. W. Gause’s (Wilmington, Del.) setter bitch 
Lady Abbess—Priam. Mr. Rethera’s (Simcoe, Ont.) imported 
rough-coated St. Bernard bitch Lady Abbess (Hero—Lottie) to his 
imported reugh-coated St. Bernard dug Priam (champion Hector— 


Bellona—Bang Bang. The Westminster Kennel Club’s lemon and 
white pointer bitch Bellona (champion Bow—Beulab) to theirimported 


Black Venus—Black Prince. Mr. A, C. Wilmerding’s (New York) 
black spaniel bitch black Venus (A.K.R. 200) to his black spaniel dog 


Faust-Queen bitch—- Bow. Mr, Edward_Odell’s (New Orleans, La.) 
liver and white pointer bitch (champion Faust—Munson’s Queen) to 


Spinaway. Mr. John W. Munson’s (St. Louis, Mo.) imported liver 
and white pomter bitch Spinaway (Garnet—Keswick), Jan. 9, seven, 


Mr. W. 8. Thomas's (Birmingham, Conn.) black cocker 
spaniel bitch Darkness (A.K R. 63), Jan. 16, six (four dogs), by Colonel 


‘Othello. Black greyhound cog, wheiped Sept. 17, 1883, by Double- 
shot (A.K.R. 73) out of Dorothée (A.K k 72), by Mr. H. W. Hunting- 


Majesty. Lemon and white pointer dog puppy Majesty, by Faust 
out of Musette (Bow—Queen), by Mr. John W. Munson, St. Louis, 


Rex. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Aug. 25, 1883 (Ruby—Ly ‘a 
Belle) (A.K R. 626), by the Ashmont Kennel, Dorchester, Mass., to 


Lady Worcester. Mastiff bitch, whelped Aug. 11, 18&3. by Diavolo 
(A.K.k. 543) out of Lodin, by the Ashmont Kennel, Dorchester,Mass., 


Zoe. Black and white pointer bitch, whelped Sept. 26, 1883 (St. 
Jobn—Folly), by Mr. H. C. Muller, Hudson, N.Y., to Mr. E. M. Crouch, 


Belle. Lemon and white pointer bitch Belle (Flake—Lilly), litter 
sister to champion Rush, by Mr. Louis C. Clark, New York, to the 
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Hifle and Tray Shooting. 
periieaiasiinaiebeasiitlidae 
THE DUDE TARGET. 
Editor Forest and Stream! 
reminds me’’— 


useful; more superfine than real; more false than truthful. 
Analogies: Both the dude and the dude t. 


editors who get no pay. 

It appears to have a most beautif 
no one can tell how great, 
measure we may happen 
seeks to elude all investigation. In some sidli 


record, where it looks very nice indeed. It advertises well. 


now, while I hasten to make known my main object—caution, 


quack, ERRILL. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 





NEW YORK, Jan. 12.—Zettler Rifle Club, regular shoot, Jan. 8; 12- 


ring target, 10 shots per man; — distance: 


NS eee ee EO I sooo. becesscsgucsncen 110 
RROD. 50; os caesectrck coke ch 2 ie eee ee ee 100 
RINE oc. can cdwansewae eal OS ee eee $2 
ESGIREEIAD scisinscenckuvcetwsnseee BOR FE DCR ONOE oo. ksic'ecsicacdesvess 85 
SORA oi sais cwcncetesecene BOD UN ave wvtaseencccecnwee 108 
MT EIR 5 csciccnnss0dencet oun eee 109 TC Noone....... aneaneinas aeon 109 
A. 5g se: a esnuen kagyoee 100 H Holges ....... hese ands sunee 104 
Ns cos cceeyecnsse-pntenee B00 DPIIOO . ooiviccccsncuccewes 102 


BOSTON, Jan. 12.—The good effect of the recent annual dinner of 
the Massachusetts Rifle Association was seen to-day at the range at 
Walnut [lill, and there was a better attendance than on any Saturday 
The new matches which the club has put 
on may have had somethixg to do with the matter, for they are very 
fairly arranged, and will prove quite interesting and exciting. The 
conditions were not fine for good work, for the cold was a serious 


during the present winter, 


barrier, besides the wind, which proved quite trying. Wednesday 
next there will be a glass ball and elay-pigeon match, which prom- 
ises to be well attended. Below are the best scores: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 


W Jacobs. ......0056: 5445556455—47  H A Lewis (mil)..... 454455433441 
J Richardson........ 545544545445 — Re-entryg..... .. 4824545554—41 
H Withington.... ... 444544554544 J E Darm (mil).4143544444—40 
RSJONES.....000 0000 454444445442 LA Hard (mil)...... 454443144440 
FB AStHUP... 5005 eos 4541544534—42 WJ Look........... 0454445545—40 


Creedmoor Prize Match. 










TE DRONE ono snscaee 345544545546 R Davis............. 45445 ‘5544—44 

Rey... ss6000 545545554446 C HOrr............. 4555454543— 44 
H Withington .... ..5545454544--45 AL Brackett ...... 5444454445—48 
W Gardner.......... 5455554444—45 Re-entry.......... 4445445454—43 
ROO «oss ocscced 4553555445—45 IF Chauncey (mil) ...4454444445—43 
B Curhing.........+ 55544545583—45 J ACobb... ........ 4534444544—41 
G& W Whitcomb... .5444445554—44 

Decimal Novelty Match. 

WH CURRIRRE No iaccicndccvucicnes ese. eneee 109786710 8 7 9—81 
BAP DMOIOG oo cicig ce swchensiesadeee res 7 9 810 810 5 8 7 7—80 
ie RECON 5 Bees fies ce ceccesnucere 10 8 8 610 9 7 7 6 9-80 
A NEN occ sun xankaicaasasesvsueacer 910 67610 8 9 7% 6% 
H W Samuels ........ -- 6 7 8 910 6 7 7 5 10-% 
oO 8 7 620% & 5 610 6-7 
J -458388 5565 5 7—58 
Ww Be 1089383083 25 4 8&8 

1 Match. 

JIN ee 10 6610 9969 9 8—82 
CA 146299 8 47 8 8 10-% 
J B Fellows... -810 9 9 510 6 6 4 7% 
BA Lippen....... 98 710787 6 4 %- 7% 
1 WEG oasis as esscnescaceraxtewese 77104879 8 5 8% 
BRU: 3.3 casvetecvews sawsdadesoten 8659745 640 7—68 


THE DEADLY TOY.—The New Orleans Times-Democrat adds its 
voice to the cry against toy — finding a text in several recent 
deaths in that city. It says in its issue of Jan 4: ‘The death on New 
Year’s Day of another victim of the toy pistol—this time a man of 
thirty—makes a total of two so far, with several wounded te hear 
from. Itis evidently useless to advise against these pistols, and to 
cite the very highest medical and surgical authorities to the effect 
that they are dangerous, the powder poisonous and almost certain 
death if the — slightest wound be inflicted. The boys still go on 
using them, and even the men fool with these fatal toys, which kill as 
— people annually as the biggest revoivers. If human life is 
worth protecting, it can be well protected here by the prohibition of 
these pistols, as they have been prohibited in New York and other 
cities. They are, as we have said a dozen times, very dangerous. A 
slight wound, which scarcely discolors the skin, nearly invariably 
produces tetanus or lockjaw, such as Aiken died of Tuesday, for the 
simple reason that the pistol or powder is poisonous. It does not re- 
quire a severe wound, or one in any mortal part or the loss of any 
blood. Anything that will injeet the poisonous powder into the sys- 
tem, will insure that most awful of deaths—death from lockjaw. We 
do not believe that the toy pistol is quite as ubiquitous here as in the 
North; but itis sufficient to point out that from eight to ten deaths 
occur annually from this plaything. It is perkaps superfluous to sa 
that any kind of pistol is a dangerous = bing for boys. and that it 
is scarcely proper to accustom them to the use of deadly weapons, 
which are handled far too frequently in this country anyhow. There 
are, we hope, very few fathers who will encourage their boys in this 
sort of play. But it is necessary to protect the boys themselves from 
their own rasbness. They know nothing of the danger of these play- 
things, and they ought to be protected against them by such an 
ordinance as will prevent their sale. There is not a boy in New 
Orleans whv will be any less happy for such an ordinance, and there 
will be some dozen or so more of them to celebrate Christmas each 
year than now, with these weapons for sale at from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar apiece. 


NEW JERSEY NOTES.—The Mountain Gun Club has been formed 
in Orange valley. The members had two practice matches on New 
Year’s Day, one with live and the other with clay-pigeons. O. L. 
Yeamans killed all his birds, and broke all his *‘clays.”’ 

A meeting of the New Jersey Rifle Association was_held Thursday 
afternoon. Jan 10,in the rooms of the association, Elizabeth. The 
P ospects of the association were reviewed, and considered to be 

attering for the coming season. No new features were introduced. 
but it was decided by the members to make an effort to make 
Brintcn Range more popular than ever when the shooting season 
opens. 

At Newark the gallery. shooters are busy. The third tournament 
of the associated clubs opened on Jan. 14, according to the following 
schedule. The shooting to take place at the Celluloid Range, corner 
Broad and Bridge streets: Clubs will furnish referee for the one 
preceding and a scorer for the one succeeding them. They will shoot 
in the following order: 1st, Plymouth; 2d, Warren; 8d, Essex; 4th, 
Domestic; 5th, Celluloid; 6th, Frelinghuysen. The Nameless Rifle 
Club have withdrawn from the present tournament. 


UNKNOWN GUN CLUB—The annual meeting of the Unknown 
Gun Club was held ou Thursday evening, Jan. 10, 1884, at their head- 
uarters, 715 Myrtle avenue. Officers re-elected: Henry Knebel, 
resident; Moses Chichester, Vice-President: Henry Van Staden, 
Treasurer; Richard N. Stillwell, Secretary. The Treasurer’s report 
showed $103 to the credit of the club. Two members were dropped 
from the roll for non-payment of dues, and five new members were 
elected, bringing the number up to fifty, the limit of the club. Three 
extra prizes were presented to the club, to be competed for at the 


monthly shoots in February. March and April. beingan addition to 
the regular monthly prizes furnished by the club. The initiation fees 
were doubled, and no new members can be taken in to the club until 
some one resigns or is dropped 
the by-laws, and to have new ones printed, wasappointed. The regu- 


from the roll. A committee to revise 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


We have dude men. why not have dude rifle targets? The dude 
man is said to be one who is far more ornamental than useful. ‘This 


Definition: The dude target is one whieh is more ornamental] than 


t seek alike conspicu- 
ous places. The former is good to advertise his tailor and the cutter, 
the latter to advertise his rifle. its maker, and the shooter. Thus it 
seeks to kill many birds with the same stone; but woe 1s unto you, ye 


And yet they are very dissimilar. The dude can be measured, i. e.. 
for his clothes, while the dude ree can rarely be measured at ali, 
[center at the exact center of a 

very small circle, but when you come to app y your dividers to it its 
center, like Paddy’s flea, is not there. It has great string merits, but 


The genuine target has its center fixed before the shooting is made; 
but the dude target has it fixed, if at all, afterward This Jast 
method, as you see, is weer Ceerearee indeed. It gives almost any 

want in order to beat ow get roe targets 
ABC. Itisareal extinguisher. It spurns all string measure and 
way it gets on 


The discussion of these analogies and dissimilarities could, with 
interest, be conuinued to a much greater extent. but let this suffice 


Let all innocent and unsuspecting rifle shooters be ever on their 
guard against undefined and unauthenticated targets; they are dude, 
no matter from whom they come. Whether in books, pamphlets, 
circulars or print, always give them a wide berth, for they are dude. 
They are, in fact, very ‘bad medicine” jn a good cause, but very 
“good medicine” in a bad cause. Ergo! Dude medicine, however 
inviting, should never be swallowed. It anne was 

J. H. W. 











lar monthly shoot will take place at Dexter's Park, 
on the fourth Toursday of each month.—X. N. STILL! 
CALIFORNI \ SHOOTERS.—Edward Hovey, ordnance sergeant on 
Col. Ranlett’s staff, Fifth Battalion, N. G. C., has done some wonder- 
ful shooting at Shell Monnd, ‘ds of late. nee Oct. 7 
and Dee. 2 he fired, on different days, shots, and out of a 
sible 1,500 points he scered 1,351, an average of 45 points of a possloie 
50, or about 90 per cent. The shooting was done an ordinar 
are eee rifle, with plain open sights and a six-pound pu! 
The shots counted include the sighting sh and eve 
shot was fired in competition with or in presence of bers of 
National Guard. Thrice he made fifty cunsecutive its. 


“INTERCOLLEGIATE RI ."" Editor Forest and Stream: In 
my article in your issue of Dec. 18, entitled “Intercollegiate Rifles,” 
1 notice the types cause me to ‘‘protest inst. the interdi-tion of 
‘non-cleaning matches’ ia long range work,”’ w as the contest 
clearly shows, it should read ‘ bicamiog matches, ”’— 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS?—New York, Jan. 12.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Your timely editorial on “New Rifle Managers”’ is to the 
point, andif whatI hear from the other -ide is true they are to be 
valued at their true worth. In the negotiations for the last match 
with the British, it was squarely put that the screw wind gauge was 
issued regularly to the United States soldiers. Now what is the fact? 
The authorities in Washington state a few were put out experiment- 
ally,and none were ever issued toaregiment. The Council of the 
English Rifle Association have the facts in the ease direct from Wash- 
ington, and are likely to question rather closely all other assertions 
emanating from the directors of our Rifle Association.—RIFLE. 


BULLSHEAD RIFLE CLUB.—Regular weekly shoot Jan 10, 12-ring 
irae. possible 120. 
Mr Dorrler 
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ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 14.—Thursday, Jan. 10, a match at 300yds. 
was shot at Rensselaerwyck. 48 out of the possible 50 was hig: ‘D at 
that distance for a long time. About two years ago 47 was e by 
adding two 5-shot scores together. Thursday 48 was made and the 
record beaten one point. The scores were as follows: 

300yds. Match. 


Withinnr Wy WiGdh vos ceccccdsccsetcensecs 655554465 5 548 
Charles H Gaus. -44554464 4 5-4 
BR Spelman, Jr... 4455446544 5-44 
Leonard Geiger... ...... Wikecheleghaotes 44446564465 4 341 





THE TRAP. 


Comnepentente who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. ; 


CONNECTICUT MEDAL SHOOT.—Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 9 — 
First match for the Connecticut clay-pigeon medal oa by. the 
Ligowsk y Company. Thestormy weather prevented a larger num- 
ber of clubs from comtens. Vind being a gale, some cf the 
“clays’’ being diiven 75yds. from the trap. Teams of 4 men, 2 traps, 
18yds. rise, use of both barrels allowed: 

Bridgeport Gun Club. 
BERG PIGNOUE. 5550's 0. 00.050cg¥spesss 1211011111111111111101111—28 
BOAT Ua UEEE sos guiociss os ravewage swore 10*1111**111*1111*1111"*—20: 
Edner Longdon....2.2...0.e90: ~ + O1141*10011*1*11101101111—-18 
OUBTIEN TOUGIG 5 505 650.0 5s vecxe sete 1110001010**1101110011111—16 —78 











Winsted? Club. 

PTE. 55 i skasctinsnreas e. . .011111011111001110*11*01*#—1744 
VA Blakeley... . ee ee - 600101 11111111101*1101 10*—17 
George Benedict... . ..0011101111*1110110011011*—1 
dk COMMIS 050. o-cdeesebtecesswanne 10111*11*010110*00*0010*0—1; 

New Haven Club, 
Charles Longdon....,.........+++- 111*11111101011101*111101—20 
MUA. POMOEG . . inscnscis cb nanecsyeee 01101111101111011100111*0—1714 
F W Smith...... wae aaaeeneaenerera *111010100111*11*01011041—16 
We PRS ono sa oanconcasqe nae 0*0*610000010101000100100— 7 —601g 





* Denotes second barrel. 
Sweepstake No. 1, 10 clay-pigeons. 








BE AOU GSO hed in ent irats<desccshaun 1111111111—10 
POM isan crspacenactdsspcsnkcageeem@eden 0*11*11011—7 
DF I an vic csee sis cctecenswsntoe cases ais waieail 0911*011110—6% 
TR i5< cone <n Vuevne baked adtenes. Seubeen 1011100110—5 
Se OID. on. cho wknd vnncepainde cbs piuenseeeee 1*01111011—%% 
We EEE cic no caccsrtectecosssotss cones esne 0111111111—9 
MIEN Ware's coun) edawasis vs struc ancient ed 6111001011—6 
ach xcaveserecsusenelevedehiackpeveaden 0111101101—7 
Sweepstake No. 2, 5 clay-pigeons. 
MBAR so. sng 0's 8005 Fae ccinsesicandemssbe susriedausyeae 11010-—3 
RN IE rein Spc bac st sno hot cub UGAES s sieinkelece Malan cote 10011-—8 
Be RING cine ass.aaiv cuvinbekercscmcaccck suapans eee vemeunel 11001-—38 
AMIDE. 5 5 oa cv ond e's.cnisinnis vache cree awe epease Nes coment 11111-5 
FE 6 iS do scan ones ace saacscta meee t nue giaiien -11110—4 
We ARIE c Sikcneiindcaidsodwscetavaegecr web elaecaeawermed 00111—8 
IIR 6 os Foes tesndc cocsaege se costeusesspa0 Lackaeer en 01111-4 
SII is.aig oan 55 cctawisin sumtnilavieaplame -axale vce Smee -00111—3 
Sweepstake No. 3, 10 clay-pigeons. 

REE ce aes cad sins vevgstspenesmonass coment 0011111111-—8 
BE cescotacck <tcackisctasteaccteds semttcer 1111111100-—8 
Tousay 111111111 1—10 
0000111111—6 

0001010010—8 

10101111107 

1111111110—9 

1000010110—-4 

1100111001-—6 

0011111101-—7 

Hi Doews...... sie bccaw abacwektewaen caceee 1110001000—4 

Sweepstake No. 4, 5 birds, 

WONG. ovo essecas, £25 REN —B Troe. scies i kx getaas 01110—3 
IRIE sc sie aenehs dnvie ..11111—5 E Longdon................ 30111-3 
MONE cua okcicese osne mannieke DERE DO ic. con suas aanengiad 01001—2 
IEE oss oo concede ances 01110—8 Blakely................. -00001—1 


Miss and out: Folsom 0, Nichols 3, Dean 0, Tousy 0, Longdon 3, £. 
Longdon 0; Nichols and Longdon divided. 


VON LENGERKE vs. CAMPBELL.—A match that for several days 
has created considerable interest among the disciples of the trigger 
took place at Erbe’s Old Stone House club grounds, Bloomfield road, 
N. J., on the 12th inst. A large number of sporting men as well as 
sportsmen, representatives of several clubs, were on the grounds, 
and the bet was quite heavy for an affair of the kind. The match 
was between L. B. ee of the Midway G.C., and Justus Yon 
Lengerke, of the J.C. H. G.C. Mr. Campbell is an old pigeon 
shooter, and was freely backed by members ot his club and other 
es of that part of the State, but the offers were quickly 
taken by the Jersey City boys, and, as the result proves, they were 
correct in their opinions. Mr. Campbell shot a 984-lb. Parker, 64% 
drams black powder; Mr. Lengerke a 734-lb. Clabrough, 44 drams 
wood powder. The birdswerea picked lot—not a duffer or a grass 
a among them. Mr. Von L. had the misforiune to have three of 

is birds drop dead just out of bounds. It is said that more than 
$2.000 changed hands, and the Jersey Citys are happy. It required 
a large quantity of the best quality of hoops contain within 
bounds A! Heritage and Jerry Maher at the close of the contest. The 
match was for $300, at 60 birds each, 25yds. rise, one barrel, H and f 
traps; birds taken nee from same basket. 

Official Score. 


Justus Von Lengerke L. B. Campbell. 
10*10101110*1110 9 110110011010011—9 
1110111110111 1 1-18 100111000104111-—9 
0*11111001111111—12 101111011101111—12 
11101 —4 01100 





*Dead out of bounds. 38 82 
Kit Warne, Midway G. C., and A, Heritage, J. C. H. G. C., judges; 
A. B, Kay, of Newark, referee. Another match between the e 
rties is arran; to take place at J. C, H. grounds, Marion, J. é on 
urday, the 19th inst.; 25yds. rise, five traps, one barrel. This will 
probably prove another exciting occasion.—JacoBsTaFF. 


LYNN, Mass., Jan. 11.—The Lynn Central Shooting Club held its 
ae shoot wg 2 re al cups this afternoon. There we e 
shooters present. @ first silver cup for clay pigeons was won for 
the third time by Eugene Barry. Jan. 4.anda now cup was put up in 

lace of it. E. W. Webster won the first chance in it by a score of 17 

n a possible 20. T. Renaud won the chance in the glass ball cup 
with a score of 18 out of 2). There were ten sweep; at clay pigeons 
and seven at glass balls. After the shoot ng was over the annual 
meeting for choice of officers was held. The following officers were 
chosen for 1884: President, E. W Webster; Vice-President, J. C. 
Haskell; rn J. H. Frost; Treasurer, J. M. Merrill; Directors, 
F. H. Lander, C. H. DeRochemont, L. D. Milliken. The club is in a 
prosperous condition, with a full stock of the latest improved traps 
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and a surplus in the 


. treasury. Thirteen 
the past year and two withdrawn. The ne shoot occurs Jan. 18. 


WwW the afte 12, when several stee; k 
matches were shot with the following result: 


ond; J. F. Witherell. C.J. Marston and J. F. Cutting 
Second Event—J. 8. Sawyer 


third. 
second; EW. La 


w, third. 
Fourth Event—D. Kirkwood, first; J. F. Witherell and Harold, sec- 


ond; Sawyer, third. 

Fitth Event—J. F. Witherell, first; Harold and Kirkwood, second; 
Webster, third. 

Sixth Event—E. W. Law, first: J. F. Witherell, second; Harold and 
Kirkwood, third. 


ST. CLAIR SPORTSMEN’S CLUB.—St. Clair, Pa.—Second monthly 


contest at clay-pigeons; Ligowsky trap, third notch, 18yds. rise: 
§ Lee...... ce eitiiifiwo-8 G@ Farne.......... 1010010w. —8 
.1101111111-9 HL Daddow.... .011100100:—5—31 





CERIN 500 0bs 055 od 0011101110—6 
Sproats won tke medal, 
hird monthly contest: 
GRR... cise oe. 1111010001—6 © Sproats........ 0011000100—8 
on) AP eee 10000011014 P Long........... 0000010000—1—14 


Farne won the medal. Next contest Feb. 22. 


JEKSEY CITY HEIGHTS.—At the annual election of officers of 
the J. C. H. G. C.. held at the rooms of the club, Reumpler’s Hotel, 
Jersey City Heights, on the 9th inst., the following officers were 
elected for the ensuirg year: George B. Eaton, President; Justus 
Von Lengerke, Vice Pre-ident; A. Heritage, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; Dr. J. B. Burdett, Jerry Maher, William Hughes, Executive 
Committee. The meeting was well attended and great good feeling 
prevailed. The treasurer’s report showed the club in splendid con- 
dition; grounds and all the paraphernalia of a good working club 
paid for, nota dollar of debt, and hundreds of dollars in the treas- 
ury. Speeches were made by the President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and others. A resolution was unanimousiy 
— to enter a team for the clay pigeon tournament at Chicago in 

ay.—J ACOBSTAFF. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHAMPIONSHIP.—Ashland, Mass., Jan. 12.— 
©. B. Holden of Worcester, and G. G. Tidsbury of Ashland, the pres- 
ent holder, shot for the individual pene ga ball badge here 
to-day. Holden won by a score of 46 out of 50, to 45. 


MALDEN GUN CLUB.—The Malden, Mass., Gun Club held a shoot 
at its range in Wellington, Jan. 12. when the three gold badges offered 
by the club were shot for. In the contest Mr. T.C. Fielding won the 

rst prize, wane seventeen birds out of twenty: A. F. Adams won 
second, breaking thirteen; and F. J. Scott took third, killing eleven. 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 14.—The following scores were made by the 
Narragansett Gun Club, at their three last weekly shoots. Dec. 27, 
club badge match, 10'single and 5 pairs —— single at 18yds., 
double at l5yds. ; 5 traps, screened, 4th notch: 


Ie ads Cit secede veces eben 1111110111 11 10 01 01 01—15 
BMY Secs ccs's Ui dedencascs ncieed ous 0111001101 11 11 00 10 11—12 
MP IG Ss ons oo cctcdety acts cnvccess< 0010101110 = 01:11 00 11 01—11 
OP UI oes cvcceccsess «oe one ened 0011110010 += 11 00 10 w. 

OS ee eee 0100001010 —s ww. 


Mr. G. W. Cary won club badge. 
Same day, Ligowsky State badge match; 25 clay-pigeons, 5 traps, 


4th notch: 

ees a aclaces suse eeesiencesiod 1111111101011111101111111—22 
ES sic ciinchivittinesasess = 4ar dsé sees 1101111111011111110111111—22 
NONE ck vccpesngusvace: eccieves 1110111100111111111001111—20 
Ses ug): ve cnawdeeneeee | eae 11001111011111100011w. 

kh rid pag tuidiecas tec tinch. fads 111100001000001 w 


Tie: E W. Tinker, 11101; G W Cary, 11001. Mr. E. W. Tinker won 
State badge. 


Jan. 3,—Club badge match: 





EW tTiwker.. . .1110000101 11 11 10 11 11—14 
W H Sbelion . 1011111010 10 00 11 01 11—13 
H L Palmer.. ..1011100110 01 10 11 11 10—13 
C Tars....-.. . 1110010111 10 01 10 00 10—11 
RNS oi oeco ok 7 Soc acticses ..1101100100 = 01 10 w, 

E. W. Tinker won club Badge. e 

Same Day.—Ligowsky State Badge match: 
HL Palmer... Ral ane ae , Ses tase ene =“ .1111111111011111101111111—23 
MEI ss = Ody ne 53. Cov adereevecasee 1101111111111110111101111—22 
INS i csp dip cd inate ese veven seven 1013111101111101111111101—21 
Nereis ev eaguseedyes sovesee 0111110110111101011111111—20 
SE cigs) 6. 0 vntipcs co avec veuecs 1001111111101111011011111—20 
INEM ovo cnc canciesie veecceuccece 1011111101111110011100111—19 
SE sors 5 cupata vanes e<areued coca 6101101101110110111101111—18 
ee a rcs ae docked cca sevdeaccees 1111001101100000110101101—14 

H. L. Palmer won State badge. 

Jan. 10.--Club Badge Match: 
RE hciaic os so a bsaden's cadences ods 1111111101 11 11 10 10 11—17 
WEED ic oG 5 Uccnswacccasyees<s 09 0111011111 11 10 01 11 10—15 
SI Sa daiics iyvsccseweduieseves 0001111171 11 10 10 11 01—14 
TMM 0 5 ie odicnic Cvcepec voenn ved 1011010010 += 01 11 11 11 10—13 
NEES iv cécceeiweds niches vaawad 1111100000 §=6.10 00 01 w. 

E. W. Tinker won club badge. ¢* 

Same Day.—Match for State badge: 
IN oo v.oc'bs occ cuweca sis edevedes 1111119111111111111111111—25 
INS Saancert J tiseVacadsceassseeed 1111111011101111111110111—22 
reat e 1111110001110111300111111—19 
Rec viele oct ces ccna ep dvoctebed 0100110101011011111001011—15 
MIER bocce kcdocccessaccepseccsede 10011101000‘ 1111100100110—14 

WOR cicstccscs ipa tte dds diedy OBle 11011111111110101110w, 
J. B Valentine. ...... Eivucwarcuaversoncvest 01110111010001101001w. 


W. H. Sheldon won State badge. 


Hachting. 


A ROMANCING REPORT. 


es following recently apyeared in a lay papers 
“The schooner yacht Fortuna. of the New York and Eastern 
Yacht clubs, has arrived out to St. Kitts, W. I.. via Bermuda. She is 
bound to the eastward and up the Mediterranean. Letters received 
in this city say that on Thanksgiving Day, soon after leaving Boston, 
and when between the latitud-s of Bermuda and Hatteras, she caught 
it heavily from the northeast, and, having sufficient *westing,’ was 
obliged to heave to. The gale commenced just as the turkey was 
being carvel, and the crockery, glassware, edibles, etc., were sent 
down to leeward = mell. For sixty hours she lay to,.all the time 
being shut up tightly, so much so that the crew were compelled to 
come from the forecastle aft through the cabin and up the after com- 
panion-way to get on deck. It was a terrible pounding she got, for 
she lay wide and was wet as a half tide rock allthetime. Her pro- 
visions were damaged. and the boys shut up below like herrings in a 
box, were almost stifled and were happy indeed when she was able to 
start sheet on her course for Bermuda. Advocates of heavy leaden 
keels, sharp bows and mainmasts stepped midships may learn some- 
thing, if her behavior in this tussle be analyzed, for it is only an old 
story that is corroborated by “‘tons”’ of testimony taken from it ex- 
rience. Skinning around in smooth water under a press of canvas 
is One thing; fighting wind and waves in the broad Atlantic is another 
—and something of which present yacht designers, seemingly, have 
no conception whatever.” 

The foregoing pece of newspaper ‘‘padding,”’ evidently written 
“against space,” originated from a source to which no credence is 
attached and is not worthy of notice except in so far as it may mis- 
Jead a few uninformed persons. We have taken steps to obtain the 
truth of the matter. For the present it is enough tosay that Fortuna 
struck into the exceptionally heavy weather we have had off the 
coast, and as any sailor can readily suppose, such a small vessel had 
a pretty rough time of it, and no deubt occasionally shipped some 
green water. It is nothing extraordinary, and we would like to know 
of any vessel which is nct wet and uncomfortable in very severe 
weather. Even a four thousand ton steamship would be. That 
dishes slid. to leeward when the yacht was struck is likely 
enough. The racks may not have been on the table. We have had 
soup slide into our lap aboard a two thousand ton ship in nothing 
more than a sonentiot breeze, and the same thing happens at no 
more than ten degrees heel to any yacht in the harbor or river. The 
hatches were ‘shui tight,’ we are told. Most likely; you seldom 
hear of their being shut open. To close forehatch in a blow is the 
most’comm on precaution any one would adopt in bad weather, ana 
that the crew came up through the cabin companion is the best testi- 
mony tothe prudence of the captain. Buta meuepeper seaman 
parently thinks forehatch ought to have been left wide open, or the 








—_ members were added 
CLUB.—The Boston Gun Club (formerly the Ray- 

mond n’s Club) held its weekly shoot at the old In 
an oe of Jan. e 

. B. Witherell and Brown, sec- 


third. 
and A. W. Law, divided first; J. Fleut- 
ting and D. Kirkwood, second; W. B. Witherell and J. F. C. Webster, 


Third Eveut—D. Riot took first; W. B. Witherell and Savage, 
ti 




































































































crew should have bored through wood. That the yacht “laid wide 


‘like a half-tide rock” we venture to believe totally devoid of truth. 


and a piece of wilful fabrication. The same can be said of the asser- 
tion that all hands were “‘stifled’’ in a two hundred ton vessel, with 
the crew going in and out the companion. 

As for the ‘‘advocates” of lead keels and “sharp bows,” whatever 
such a purely relative term may mean, it is not over probable they 
will take their cue from a newspaper reporter, who, as we happen to 
know, has never in his life been to sea in a vessel with outside ballast 
and has never even as much as seen such a vessel at sea. Just how 
valuable suggestions from such a source are one need not emphasize. 
As for the tons of testimony nst safe yachts, the accountis ail the 
other way. Our columns are filled with authentic and disinterested 
evidence the world over in favor of depth and lew weight. A person 
who still talks about “skinning around in smooth waters” is, by his 
own testimony, wholly unaware of what the fleet of cutters do about 
British shores and in the Mediterranean. and hardly competent to 
play critic with muck success. It is to be regretted. that such self- 
convicting compositions can be palmed off by a ee upon the 
editor of even a lay grass as no good can accrue from the circula- 
tion of rubbish which demonstrates a perfect verdancy with sea life 
and a liberal expansion of the truth in the Cueete give vent to 
personal spleen. The Harveys, the Watsons. the Webbs, all experi- 
enced builders and seagoing yachtsmen abroad and in our Eastern 
waters nes have no Seeopon, whatever” of their business 
and the ~~ of the sea to which they have been er up from 
babyhood. It remains for a penny-a-liner, who would leave fore- 
hatch open in a terrific gale, to dictate the model of our yachts. It 
will be a tolerably cold day when advice from such a source produces 
more than iaughter. We have thought it worth while to give the 
quotation this notice to check whatever influence it may have had in 
circles which might be imposed upon even by a lubber who would 
keep forehatch coon in a hurricane and expect dishes tc remain on a 

. Fer tru testimony concerning outside ballast and deep 


we refer to the various cruising experiences bein, b- 
fished in these Saiee ee com 



























GENERAL PLANS OF CRUISING SHARPIE. 


A SMALL CRUISING SHARPIE. 


WE publish this week general plans of a small sharpie of more 
than usual merit. This boat is now about finished fora gentle- 
man fond of singlehan1( sailing and coasting along shore. Simplicity 
and moderate first cost have been aimed at with as much efficiency 
and _— consistent with good speed in a boatof flat bottom. The 
displacement of an ordinary sharpie has been considerably increased 
to gain in room and weight. Although the midship frame is kept 
dead fiat on the tloor, deadrise from that point forward and aft has 
been adopted to obviate “pounding” at one end and to enable the 
water to close readily in the run. The floor line along the center is 
marked by the lowest line in the sheer pian and the rise of the fioor 
at the side by the line above, the shaded portion between the two in- 
dicating the deadrise of the floor. The total displacement is 22cu. ft., 
of which 500lbs. is represented by ballast. For safety and increasing 
the sail area an iron keel is attached from below. Should it be de- 
sired to ascend acreek for exploration this keel can be disconnected by 
urscrewing the nuts on the bolts holding it in place. The greatest 
breadth is located 11ft. from forward, where the boat is 4ft. Gin. wide 
across deck aud 3ft. 3in. across the bottom. There is 4ft. headroom 
at after end of cabin hatch. The boat is fiush decked, with a hatch 
aft. to reach the store room occupying all the space abaft the cabin 
bulkhead. A berth and locker have been fitted below on the port 
side with a swing table opposite. The oil stove is shown by the dot- 
ted circle. Length on loadline is 16ft., over all 17ft., gangways each 
side the cabin hatch, measure 12in. wide. Therig has only one hal- 
liard which first hoists and then peaks up a leg of mutton sail bent to 
a 18ft. yard, traveling with jaws up and down a pole mast 10ft. 6in. 
above deck, ste 18in. from the stem. ‘Ihe boom is 16ft. over all. 
Sail area os t., with onc line of reef knittles 3ft. 3in above the 
foot. The boat can be steered from deck or by sitting in the eompanion 
hatch. Draft 2lin. with keel. Least freeboard 14in. The cabin is ceiled 
and finished in bright hardwood; sides of cabin house made of single 
pieces of ash, hatches and deck fitttngs of ashand mahogony. Total 
cost about $270. 
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Gem belongs to that class of d 


draft sl ently 
eaaiouaa in our oe 


and has probably greater than any 
’ 
other of her in Piast, either sloop or cutter, her dimensions 
being as follows: Water line 25ft. 5in., draft 6ft. 6in., over all 20ft. 2in., 
peam 10ft., falling away to 9 at the deck. THE OWNER. 
[There is no question but that a centerboard boat with her high bal- 
last would have been rolled over and overin such a critical position 
from which the Gem escaped com tively unharmed. Apart from 
the d , no centerboard could have made an inch to windward, 
nor co! she have been kept to a course, as her head would have 
been cuffed off by each sea and her heel and rudder would have been 
jumped out. A shoal boat would have been perfectly helpless and 
uncontrollable. No doubt the draft of the Gem has at long intervals 
been found a little inconvenient, but her owner, after coming out of 
such a trial, is well aware that for tri inconvenience he has re- 
ceived in return the most valuable qualities a yacht can possess, and 
without which a yacht is only a nursery toy for smooth water and a 
death trap in an emergency. And the smaller the yacht, the more 
vital do draft and low weights become to keep her down to business 
in disturbed water. As cruising about the coast in sinall yachts is 
rapidly becoming deservedly , we hopethe experience related 
by the owner of the Gem will enforce among all the two governing 
rinciples of sound yacht design, draft and plenty of outside ballast. 
Tneidentally the serostages of the cutter rig are also brought out in 
the foregoing recital. Had Gem been rigged with forestaysail and 
jib, the staysail could have been left stowed or hauied down in stays 
without losing ground by heaving to, that a storm jib might be bent 
and hoisted]. 


WINDWARD.—W. P. Stephens has got the bold little cruiser for 
Mr. Willoughby in frame. She shows up a big body, with lots of 
room inside and a very taking form for speed or for work. Thestem 
is plumb, the midships has a likeness to Vanessa, and the counter will 
be spun out with all the elegance of a cutter fantail. She will be fully 
decked, with hatch over the cabin and a small well aft. Length over 
all, 22ft.; loadline, 18ft.; beam, 6ft.; draft, 4ft. The keel is of oak, 
4x9in.; stem and _ post. 3in. sided; frames. 11éin. sided, spaced 15in. 
About half of them will be single in one length, the rest double in 
two futtocks. Floors of galvarized iron, keel bolts coming up 
seen. There is 1,700 pounds iron on the keel, so the boat ought to 
be able in lumpy water. This iron is 10ft. long, 6in. across bottom, 
9in. on top, and 9in. deep, tapering slightly at ends. She will be 
rigged as a yawl, and there will be 5ft. headroom below. She is 
named after the sloop formerly the property of the owner. 


TORONTO Y. C.—Annual election resulted as follows: Commodore, 
T. McGaw; Vice Commodore, John Cosgrave; Captain, James Dug- 
gan; Secretary, W. Dickson; Treasurer, W. H. Parsons; Committee 
of gement, G. McGann, H. W. Nanton, G. M. Evans, G. P. Reid, 
Chas, J. Townsend; Auditors, W. Neilson, M. B. Dick. Thirty new 
members were added during the year, total 158. Treasury isin a 
a condition and greater interest than ever is expected next 
season. The fleet number 28 yachts, ——- some flyers well-known 
onthe lakes. The formationof a Canadian Yachting Association was 
discussed to facilitate making the rounds on the lakes. A committee 
was appointed to ene with other clubs on the subject, com- 

of Messrs. Evans, Parsons and the secretary. It is proposed to 
ave the Association meet once or more during the year for a com- 
parison of notes and mutual information. 


FOUR NEW CUTTERS.—The Boston Herald mentions four new 
cutters now building. Lawley & Son have in frame a new cutter 
27ft. over all, 22ft. water line. 7ft. beam, and 5ft. hold, with 24% tons 
iron on keel, for a Boston gentleman. The same builders also have 
finished for sale a cutter 37ft. on deck, 30ft. loadline, 11ft. beam and 
6ft. 6in. hold, with cockpit and cabin hatch. There is 6ft. 3in. head- 
room im cabin and a stateroom. A third cutter has also been built 
for members of the Boston Y. C. She is 32ft. over all, 27ft. water 
line, 11ft. beam, 51¢ft. deep, with 6ft. 3in. draft, and solid 4% tons 
iron on the keel. A fourth cutter has been commenced for a mem- 
ber of the Eastern Y.C. Length over all, 36ft.; water line, 30ft.; 
beam, 8ft.; hold, 644ft. Six tons iron on the keel. 


MONTREAL MODEL Y. C.—A move is to be made to have a pub- 
lic pond constructed for the sailing of model yachts. The Montreal 
Witness says: “The science which this sport has developed in Eng- 
land is extraordinary. Not only are the boats sailed on a beam wind 
when any boat will steer itself, but by means of the jigger and the 
Somasee rudder they beat to windward, run before the wind and are 
handled almost as well as if their captains were actually on board. It 
was the model yachtsman who invented the long, narrow crafts with 
outside lead ballast which are now proving themselves to be the fast- 
est yachts in the world. The history of ali model yacht clubs show 
that all that is wanted to produce a first-class model yacht club is a 
suitable sheet of water.”’ 


NEW YACHT CLUB.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have the 

leasure of reporting the organization of a yacht club at Tarpon 

rings, Florida. to be known as the Gulf Coast Y. C. The following 
officers were elected: Commodore, A. P. K. Safford; Vice-Comme- 
dore, S. P. Kendall; Secretary, S. M. Whitcomb; Treasurer, C. B. 
Thornton; Flag Officer, J. M. Murphy. Sailing Committee—Capt. 8. 
Hope, Capt. J. C. Boyer and E. Blum. Committee on Ways and 
Means—S. M. Whitcomb, C. B. Thornton and J.M. Murphy. Are to 
have our first race on Washington’s Birthday. We have a nonde- 
script collection of boats and canoes. Our first race will be a scrub, 
open to all, without allowance of any kind. The clubis to be strictly 
Corinthian.—TaRpon. 


MODERN YACHTS AT SEA.—As to the performance of yachts 
with outside ballast, we may state that ina letter to usfrom Mr. 
Dixon Kemp, some time ago, the information was conveyed that 
while racing around the Wight in a blow and steep sea the 80-ton 
cutter Samoena, five beams to water line, with thirty odd tons of lead 
on the keel, was a dry boat working smartly out to windward, when 
the big 300-ton schooner Enchantress was knocked down to her 
hatches and had to cut mainsneet to come out of the trouble. 
Dauntless hove to during her last visit abroad in dirty Channel 
weather, worked so hard as to rw up the chainplates of the main 
rigging, although she has no weight on the keel. 


HULL Y.C.—The committee appointed to obtain an expression of 
feel concerning the fcrmation of a national association, have con- 
cluded that it is for the present impracticable and beyond their scope 
to recommend an association for the entire country, but that a unifi- 
eation of all New England interests is feasible. If an association for 
Eastern clubs be carried out, its good example will no doubt be fol- 
lowed elsewhere in time. As most racing is done in Eastern waters, 
the contemplated union will cover the principal ground, and a great 
deal of good will be the direct consequence. 


DEFINITIONS.—A correspondent writes for the definition of skiff, 
skipjack and sharpie, by which to regulate the entries for local sail- 
ing matches. A skiff is an open flat-bottom boat carrying no ballast: 
a skipjack has the sides of a skiff, but a V-shaped bottom. with bal- 
last; a sharpie is a skiff with baliast and centerboard and usually t 
partially decked. All three styles may have more or less flare. Our 
volumes teem with information about sharpies. 


HUDSON RIVER Y.C.—Officers for the year as follows: Commo- 
dore, Joseph Stilger; Vice-Commodore, Theo. Muller, Jr.; Secretary, 
Edw. R. Wilson; Treasurer. R. V. Freeman; Measurerer, Con Roth; 
Steward. John T. Hufnagel. Trustees—Wm. H. Hinners, chairman; 
J. McCarthy, Wm. Arndt. L. Ickstardt, R. V. Freeman. Finance— 
Edw. Savary, chairman; 8. Bridge, James Smith. 


YONKERS Y. C.—Annual election and dinner was held last Thurs- 
day. Club now counts sixty members. Officers for the year: Com- 
modore, A. J. Prime; Vice-Commodore, Charles T. Mercer; Secre- 
tary, Arthur J. Burns; Treasurer, Jobn Nesbitt; Fleet Captain, New- 
ton P. uick; Measurer, A. J. Post; Trustee, Halcyon Skinner; Stew- 
ard, William H. Veitch. 


FANNY.—This sloop is to have her topmast cut down and gaff 
lengthened, the object being to secure as far as possible the largest 
sail area under the present spar measurement. It is evident that the 
method of obtaining sail area must be looked after, or some hybrid 
— will be the result for racing purposes, which will not be accept- 
able on any other count. 

VEGA.—This schooner has become the property of Mr. Ferguson, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who a some foreign cruising in his 
new acquisition. Vega was built by David Carll at City IJsiand in 
1875. Length on loadline, 86ft. 3in.; beam. 24ft. 4in.; depth, 8ft.; draft, 
8ft. She will be overhauled at Port Jefferson. 

SAILING CANOE.—Mr. John Hyslop has Gontunet a handsome and 

werful canoe, 15ft. by 30in., for Mr. William Whitlock, of this city. 

he canoe will have a 4ft. centerboard. She looks like a fast and able 

affair, with the area of water line were preserved in the run and U 
trames throughout. 

KNICKERBOCKER Y. C.—The first of a series of lectures will be 
delivered before the club by Mr. John Hyslop. Jan. 22, at the Bowen 
=_— corner of Third avenue and One Hundred and Thirty-third 

t. 

ATALANTA.—This steam oe arrived at Charleston, 8. C., Jan. 
11, from the Delaware, with Mr. Geo. Gould on board. She is bound 
on a southern cruise. 

MAY.—This 40-ton racing cutter will not challenge for the America 
Cup, as reported. 

DAUNTLESS has arrived out at Madeira Jan. 10, bound for the 
Mediterranean, 


Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 


Winter Camp-fire.—Tuesday, Jan. 29, 8 P. M., No. 23 East Fourteenth 
street, Room 16. Subject—Amateur Photography. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForEsT anpD 
Srream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest anD Stream their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 


LAKE GEORGE CANOE CLUB. 





RGANIZED 1880. Dr. Charles A. Neidé, Captain; E. W. West, 
Mate; J. E. McDonald, Purser. Signal—Blue ground, white 
letters, Eighteen active members. 


AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
Third Paper. 


i? G the paper laid off as described, we will begin 

with the sheer plan, first determining the draft of 
water admissible and how much of it shall be given to the 
keel. In the present boat there is no keel, so the draft, 5in., 
is measured up. from the baseline and the load water line 
drawn in. Now we will take 4}in. for the least freeboard, 
which will be about midships. so the distance, 4}in., is laid 
off from the water line on the frame line marked X. and a 
small circle is drawn around the spot to make it easily 
visible. ‘The sheer of the bow we will make 3tin., so we 
will measure up from the water line 34 plus 44 or 8in., 
marking the spot as before, and the sheer aft, 24in., will be 
marked in the same way at station 14. Taking a long 
spline, we will lay it on the drawing so as to pass through 
these three spots, confining it by lead weights or by small 
pins on either side of it at each point. If it does not take 
a ‘fair’ curve without any abrupt bends, other pins or 
weights must be added at various points until it is true and 
fair throughout, when the line may be drawn in witha 
pencil. 

Next the outline of the bow, bottom of keel and stern may 
be drawn in with a spline or the curves, and also the rabbet 
line o p, showing the ending of the plank. The height of the 
crown of the deck at midships may also be laid off, and the 
middle line of the deck drawn. The center line of the mid- 
ship section is E F and on each side of it at a distance equal 
to half the extreme beam, the perpendiculars  s are drawn; 
then, using a small spline er a curve, the midship section is 
drawn, according to the taste of the designer, the line begin- 
ning at rabbet in the keel, and ending at the point b, which 
is, of course, as high above the water liue as the correspond- 
ing point in the sheer plan. The midship section is com- 
pleted by drawing in the other half, measuring with the 
dividers the breadths from E F on each water line, and 
transferring them to the opposite side, afterward drawing a 
curve through all the points thus found. The round of the 
deck may also be drawn in the body plan, joing the two 
extremes of the midship section. 

Now proceeding to the half breadth plan we will first 
draw in the half breadth of the keel, stem and stern. In 
a keel canoe the breadths will be the same throughout, from 
% to lin., but in a centerboard boat the keel must be wider 
amidships, to allow room for the trunk. In this boat the 
width at the bow and stern is jin., so we lay off in. at AA 
and draw the line A de f A, widening in the middle, which 
represents the half breadth of the keel, the inner line is the 
edge of the rabbet or groove, cut to receive the plank. 

The keel being laid off, the half breadth at the deck is 
taken from the body plan and set off at X onthe half 
breadth plan. The side line of the deck, of course, passes 
through this point, its ends meeting the side of the keel at 
the points A A, the distances of these points from stations 0 
and 14 respectively, being the widths of the stem piece and 
stern post outside of the planking. A spline is bent through 
the three points so as to give the desired fulness at bow and 
stern, and the “‘side line,” or half breadth, on deck is drawn 
in. 
The breadth on No. 2 water line is now laid off at X and the 
endings of the line determined by squaring down from those 
points in the sheer plan where No. 2 water line cuts the 
rabbet of bow and stern to the siding of the keel in the half 
breadth plan. Through these three points the water line is 
drawn, its curvature being regulated to suit the eye of the 
designer. To test it we will run in some of the intermediate 
sections in the body plan, begiuning with No. 4. 

This section must end ata height above the water line 
shown by the sheer line at No.4, or7k in the sheer plan, 
and at a distance from A B in the half breadth plan equal to 
t 4, so, laying the T square across the drawing, we draw 
lightly a horizontal line through the intersection of station 
4 and the sheer line, prolonging it across the right hand half 
of the body plan, and on tbis line lay off the distance ¢ 4 
from EF. This point (¢ in the body plan) is the upper end 
of the section. The lower end is at the point 7 at the same 
height above C D as the intersection of the rabbet line o p, 
and station 4 in the sheer plan, and at a distance from 
E F equal to the half breadth of the keel at the rabbet-line on 
station 4, A third point of the frame line is found by tak- 
ing the half breadth on the water line at station 4 in the half 
breadth plan, and transferring it to the same water line in 
the bedy plan. A line is now drawn through these three 
points, and if it isa fair curve, it may be left and a section 
drawn in the same manner at station10. If the line through 
the three points is not fair, the water line must be altered 
and a new trial made, until it is correct. With these three sec- 
tions determined, Nos. 4, X and 10, the remaining water lines 
may be drawn in the half breadth plan, and after they are 








“faired” or corrected the rest of the frame lines in the body 
plan may be run in from them. 

The design is now ready for the final fairing, for which 
the ‘‘diagonals” A B and CD are drawn in the body plan. 
These lines should be so drawn as to intersect all the frame 
lines at as near a right angle as possible. The distances along 
the diagonal from the point A to the intersection of each 
frame line, are taken off in turn, and laid off on their corres- 

onding stations in the half breadth plan, and a line, A BA, 
is drawn through the points. If the line is unfair it must be 
altered, the corresponding points in the water and frame 
lines being changed at the same time, until all coincide, the 
breadths and heights of every intersection being the same in 
= three plans, when it may be assumed that the drawing is 
air. 

As an additional test cf fairness the ‘‘buttock” lines may 
be run in. These are drawn in the body and half breadth 
plans, parallel to the center lines, and are transferred to 
the sheer plan by taking the height of each intersection in 
the body plan and setting it off on the corresponding sta- 
tion, the curve being drawn through the ‘‘spots” afterward. 
The endings of the buttock lines are found by squaring up 
from the points in the half breadth plan where they cross 
the deck line, to the deck line in the sheer plan, as at E ¥. 

The stem, keel and stern may be drawn in the body plan 
by taking their half breadths from the half breadth plan and 
setting them off on either side of E F at their proper heights. 
The deck line in the body plan is drawn through the upper 
ends of the frame lines found as described above. After the 
drawing is fair, the position of well, mast tubes and steps, 
bulkheads, centerboard trunk, floor, foot-gear and all the 
details of the internal arrangements are drawn in, complet- 
ing the design. When this is done, the drawing may be 
inked in, the outlines of the boat proper in black, the water 
lines in the half breadth plan in blue, and the frame lines, 
= and buttock lines in the sheer and half breadth lines 
in red. 


THE LOG BOOK. 

IV.—CANOE CRUISE IN THE ADIRONDACKS—Conciupep. 

N AKING due allowance for exaggerations, I took all my things 
d out and, taking my shoes off in case of an emergency, ousted. 
After going a hundred yards or more, I came to a fall of perhaps 
three feet, and, taking it successfully, passed on down stream at a 
fast rate, in expectation of coming to some large fall or impassable 
place. When near the lower end of the rapids I came to a fallen 
tree which lay directly across the stream and so low down that in 
peeve under it I had to lie down entirely below the gunwale of my 
oat, and then I nearly stuck there. Soon after { reached the bot- 
tom and was in still water again, with tre boys on the bank waiting 
for me, with a fire kindled with which to chase away the black flies. 

Placing their boats in here again, we all proceeded as far as the 
Bu@ermilk Falls, where we all carried around, and placing our boats 
again in the stream we paddled on again to arrive at another set of 
rapids, which we all started to descend, and which I got safely 
through with the exception of a few hard knocks and scratches to 
my canoe. After I passed down I landed, and, fastening my canoe, 
returned to see what luck the others had in the rapids, and found 
them both stuck about a quarter of the way down in the middle of 
the stream, very wet and holding on to their canoes. They decided 
that shooting rapids was not such an easy matter, and taking their 
canoes ashore we carried them around to where my boat was, and 
we now found ourselves in the inlet to Long Lake. 

According to previous arrangement we left our guide. Ned Ball, 
here and started on ahead on our trip alone, with a good compass 
and a good map to guide us. It was nearly darx now, and paddling 
for about one and a half miles we saw some smoke curling up from 
the trees, and found that we had arrived at William Sebattis’s house. 
We put up here for the night, and, as it afterward proved, for nearly 
aweek. Old Sebattis gave usa splendid welecme, and helped us 
carry our traps, etc., from our canoes to the house, a distance of a 
few hundred yards. Hesoon had us comfortably fixed, and a good 
supper of pickerel set before us, to which we did ample justice. 

he old fellow was one of the first settlers here, and has followed 
the business of guiding ever since be has been inthe country. Most 
all of the other guides look up to him as being the standard author- 
ity for that country in the guiding line. He is over seventy years, 
and has over tweaty children and grandchildren. 

It rained very hard on the next day, so we_ decided to lay over for 
a few days rather than travel inastorm. We also wanted to try 
some pickerel trolling. A 

F.,W. and I started out after lunch with little Harry Sebattis to pull 
us in his father’s large guide boat. Weeach had some trolling tackle, 
and before long we returned to the house with nearly twenty pounds, 
the larger portion of which F. caught. They averaged nearly four 
pounds. Itrained here for the following day and the day succeed- 
ing. Finally, after remaining here nearly five days, we bade Mitchell 
— and started for the end of the lake, where we arrived at 12 
o'clock. 

Passing the two or three small islands here we proceeded on to the 
Raquette River, on the banks of which, after entering for a short dis- 
tance, we cooked our lunch. At 3:30 we arrived at the carry to Mother 
Johpson’s. W., going on ahead, brought a team which hauled our 
canoes to the house. Placing our canoes in the barn, F. and I started 
out on the river in an old guide boat to try for fish. I first tried sev- 
eral different trolling spoons for pickerel or bass with no success. I 
then tried different flies with no better success. I gave it up in dis 
gust and returned to the house in time for a splended supper, pre 
pared by Mrs. Walton, who now owns the place. 

Next morning, the Fourth of July, found us paddling down the 
Raquette to Stony Creek, which we had some difficulty in finding, as 
the land all around its mouth was overflowed. Paddling up this 
creek we came into what is called the Spectacle Ponds. Here on the 
shores we came to the Hiawatha House, kept by Mr. Duckett. We 
obtained a wagon from him, and were carried across to the Upper 
Saranac Lake, where we again resumed our journey, following the 
right bank of the lake for about one mile and a half, until we came to 
Bartlett’s. We iad another carry here of perhaps half a mile. when 
we found ourselves, after paddling one mile further, in Round Lake. 
Paddling across here for three miles we came to the outlet, which 
brought us into quite a current. 

We kept on down for nearly one mile and a half, and taking some 
small rapids here, of about twenty yards long, proceeded on for 
about one mile anda half further, when we cameto one of the 
prettiest lakes in the wilderness, Lower Saranac. This lake is dotted 
all over with hundreds of small! islands, on one of which there was a 
camp to which we had been directed. Paddling straight into the 
center of the lake, where most of the islands lay, we by chance struck 
the very island which we were in search of. On it was a neat camp, 
made of bark. comprising a kitchen, bedroom, cellar and dining- 
room. We soon made ourselves at home here, and decided to remain 
for a week. 

The guides and visitors throughout this country seemed to take a 
great deal of interest in our canoes. Severalof the guides were of 
= impression that we had paddled ali the way from home (Cali- 

‘ornia). 

After remaining here nearly ten days, we packed again and took 
up our quarters at Miller’s Hotel for a few days. Wealso made ar- 
rangements for taking our canoes to Lake Champlain. One evening 
while paddling around the boat house, a guide, who is considered one 
of the best paddlers in the wilderness, challenged me to a race for 
one mile, he.to use single paddle in his boat, and Ito use my double 
paddle in my canoe. I accepted the challenge, and after paddling 
pretty even for the first one hundred yards, worked away from him 
at a rapid rate and beat him. This incident served to increase the 
interest in our boats all the more. 

Friday, July 14, found us on our way by stage to Port Kent, on 
Lake Champlain. distance sixty-two miles. We had sent our canoes 
on ahead by wagon, and were to meet them at Ausable Forks. From 
here we all rode on the wagon with the boats, and arrived at Port 
Kent rather late, but not too late to get some supper, which the 
landlady of the only hotel here kindly cooked for us. Next morning, 
having a cold lunc prepared, we started at six o’clock for Port 
Henry, distance forty miles, which we exp2cted to make by about 
seven o’clock that evening. The day wes very warm, without u bit 
of wind whatever hy which we could use our sails. With the excep- 
tion of stopping for lunch, and at a lighthouse, where we got some 
milk, we paddled continually the entire day in a broiling sun. On 
arriving within about five miles of Port Henry we were overtaken by 
a tow of canal boats towed by the pretty tug Witherbee, the cap‘ain 
of which was kind enough to slack up for us to fastenon. Our way 
to Port Henry was preity easy work now, and we soon arrived there 
We found here that if we wished to we could continue on during the 
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night by hoisting our canoes aboard of one of the canal boats, which | one of the plates and in a few minutes it will be cooked and will be 


we did. and found ourselves on the Eliza Flinn, the captain of which 
was very kinJ. 
knew something about our boats. 

By the time we had stowed our boats aboard, the tow was com- 
es. and we started, about fifty canal boats in all. for Whitehall. 

he captain’s wife cooked supper for us soon after starting, which 
though very simple was none the less welcome, and to which we 
three hungry paddlers did full justice. 

It amused the men of all the surrounding boats to see us each roll 
himseif in his canoe, with a rubber blanket placed tent-fashion over 
the cockpit, 

The following morning found us all at Whitehall. As we were far 
back in tow, it caused us considerable delay before our turn came to 
be locked, During this delay we strolled up the town ana found the 
Yule House, where we had a good breakfast. Our turn coming to be 
“lecked,’’ we hurried aboard and witnessed the interesting operation 
of being raised about fifteen feet into the Whitehall Canal. 

As we could make faster time paddling than by staying aboard the 
Flinn, we bade the captain and his wife good bye, after donating 
them our frying pan and cooking utensils, and started on ahead. 
Some distance before reaching Fort Ann, we had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Neidé, the secretary of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion. We stopped for a while and had a pleasant chat, and passing 
on two miles more arrived at Fort Aun, where we were “locked” up 
again, and goinz a short ways ahead, laid our canoes on the grass, 
and staried out for our supper. The canal boat Schuyler overtook us 
sore distance out from Fort Ann, and, getting aboard of her we slept 
through the night in comfort, and found ourselves early next morn- 
ing in Fort Edward. 

Ve left our canoes here on the shore, and started uptown for our 
Having a cold lunch put up for us, we proceeded on our 


breaktast. 
Greeting the captain we con- 


way and soon overtovk the Schuyler. 
tinued on and passing several locks crossed the Hudson at Fort 
Miller, and a little ways out from here passed Schuylerville, the home 
of Mr. Neidé. Eight miles from here we overtook a low, dirty look- 
ing canal boat calléd a ‘‘plug.’’ and as it was late, and it was some 
distance from a town, we decided to camp on the deck of the “plug” 
for the night. After having supper with the skipper. we turned in 
to be roused several times during the night by “wedges” and jams 
with other passing canal boats. The next morning brought us into 
Waterford, where we had another trip up town for our breakfast. 

We took the sloop lock here for Troy, where we arrived sometime 
after. The lock keeper here would not let us through the locks, so 
we hired an express wagon to take us around the dam, where we put 
our canoes in again, and started for Albany against a strong head 
wind. The distance to Alkany from Troy is about seven miles, which 
we made in about three hoursof hard paddling. We put our canoes 
here in a boat house on the river, and took up our quarters at the 
Delevan House, where we were nicely looked out for. As we all hailed 
from San Francisco, we registered so, and placed opposite our names 
that we were on a canoeing trip. Some time toward evening a re 
porter for a daily paper looked us up, asking us to give him an account 
of canoeing trip from California to Albany, as he was under the im- 
pression that we had canoed it from there. 

We remained here for a few days to recuperate 4nd have a good 
time. On July 22 we resolved to continue our journey home from 
here, Leaving the boat house at about 9 o’cleek A. M., we started 
for Hudson City, distant 30 miles; we had the tide against us for most 
of the way, but made Coeymans Landing at noon where we had 
lunch. Frem here with the tide in our favor we made nearly 44% 
miles per hour, and passing Castleton, arr‘ved at Athens, which is 
opposite Hudson City, at 5:30. We had supper here. Seeing a steam 
canaler coming down we ran alongside, and got on to her decks, 
where we remained unt the following moining, when we found our- 
selves opposite Poughkeepsie where we launched our canoes and had 
breaksast. After eating breakfast we paddled on in a swelteing 
heat. passing New Hambure and Newburgh. 

From here we paddled to West Point for supper, after which we 
made six miles more to Iona Island, where we asrive i too late to find 
accommodations, therefore had to camp in our boats on the wharf. 
From here on we felt at home. and arrived at Long Island at 11:30, 
atter having made a canoe cruise of 525 miles. We consider ourselves 
as the only ones who have made the same cruise through the Adiron- 
dacks, passing completely through as we did. 

Fresno, Cal, Beng. R. WooDWorRTsB. 





CAMP KITS AND COOKERY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Forest ayp Staeam for Dec. 61 notice inquiries by ‘‘Proctor” 
concerning camp kits, ete. Perhaps my experience may be consid- 
ered worta printing; if not, I presume your waste basket will hold it. 

I have found the following sufficient for many a long cruise: 

Asmall frying pan, pint tin cup, two tin plates, knife, fork and 
spoon. For stores, so mucb depends on the route and length of 
cruise, no definite scale can be given. For general cruising in well- 
settled or the following list will fill the bill: Dried beef, pork, 
corn meal, graham meal, hard bread, coffee. sugar, salt and pepper. 

To make a meal when nothing but the above is at hand: . 

First—Chip off a quantity of dried beef, cutting it as thin as possible. 
Fill frying pan half full of water, put in beef, put on the fire and let 
it come toa boil. Stirin graham meal until quite thick. being care- 
ful to keep it boiling all the time. Salt and pepper to suit, and it is 
done. New turn into one of the tin plates, covering it with the other. 
Seald out the frying pan, fill half full with water, and put on the fire. 
Now take the tin cup, put in heaping spoonful of coffee, add cold 
water and stir it thoroughly. By this time the water inyour frying 
pan will be boiling. Turn the contents of the cup into frying yan, 
stirring until it boilsagain. Then add a little cold water, and you 
have as good a cup of coffee as any man nee:s, which, with the stew 
of dried beef and graham, and a little hard bread, will make a com- 
fortable meal. 

Second—Cut off as much pork as needed, put in frying pan with 
cold water and put over fire, let it boil a few minutes, then putting a 
little corn in one of the plates, take the pork and roll it well in the 
meal, then having thrown out the water, put the pork again in the 
frying pan and put over fire. While the pork is frying dampen two 
or three hard buiscuit, and when pork is done. remove with fork and 
lay in the bread. A few moments in the hot fat will brown _ it nicely 
and with coffee, made as before, you have another meal. Now sup- 
posing you have a box of baking powder along. Fry a couple of 
small slices of pork as above, and while it is frymg mix some 
fritters in one of your tin plates, of graham meal, adding a little salt 
and baking powder; when pork is doneremove to other plate and 
fry fritters. 

If fortunate enough to catch a fish it will add to the feast. Fresh 
milk, eggs, etc., can be procured most anywhere, and can be cooked 
in an almost endless variety of ways. I have cruised many days and 
many miles with no more kit than the above, and found it sufficient 
for all needs. Supposing you have onions and Irish potatoes. Cut 
some pork into dice, put into the pan and while it is frying pare some 
potatoes and onions, slice them, add to your pork, and cover with 


He had had canoeists on before, and consequently | 


very acceptable after a long le. 

In addition to above meutioned utensils you have a small tin bucket. 
Cut pork into dice as above, put in bucket with small quantity of 
water, boil for ten minutes, haveready a plate full of potatoes and 
onions sliced thin. which add to your pork, and with pepper and salt 
and a little Worcestershire sauce it will make a good stew. 

If you have eggs, beat two to a batter, have two thin slices pork in 
frying pan. Assoon as they begin to cook dip them in the egg batter. 
each one alternately, reversing sides each time until you have 
up all the batter; this is what is called “make believe,” butit will 
do very well for a certainty. 

I don’t know that any one wili learn to cook from this, but it may 
induce some one to try, and to fy is to succeed, if they try in earnest. 
There are many ways of cooking and many dishes which can be‘learned 
if one will only try. 

In re; to camp-fire vs. stove, I prefer the fire, but make a small 
one and of hard wood if it can be had. There is a small portable 


| stove, I think it is called ““Thorne’s cooker,” which is very handy in an 


emergency. It is very small and light, but will cook eggs, make cof- 
fee, etc.; would not do to pe cut would be very good where it 
was not convenient to land. Dealers in sportsman’s goods keep them. 
A piece of stove pipe 6x6 with small hole on side makes a very good 
stove, but smuts everything in canoe sooner or later. 

In an evil hour I saw Mr. Lucien Wulsin’s camp kit, at Lake 
George, the demon of invention took full possession of me, and my 
— of mind was gone. And now my outfit is ot and wonder- 

ully made. I have multiplied to that extent that, if lincreasé my 
kit much more I shall have to use an outrigger to sit on. 

Ihaveacamp chest, which, although it answers the purpose for 
which it was made, still I would not aavise ae one to copy from. It 
is 18 inches long, 12 inches wide and seven inches high. And is fitted 
with three tin boxes 6x6x6, and one box 4x6x6, and one 2x6x6, and 
will carry 8 pounds sugar, 5 pounds canned meat, 5 pounds graham. 
5 pounds flour (Hecker’s prepared for griddle cakes) 2 pounds coffee 
and 4 pound tea, 2 plates, trying pan, knife, fork, spoons, etc., and 
pepper, salt, pickles, baking powder, and a small bottle of Worces- 
tershire sauce. In.addition to camp chest and contents, I carry small 
tin bucket to boil potatoes, make stew, etc.,and a bake kettle-or 
Dutch oven. The latter was a mint of trouble until ‘O. K. Chobee”’ 
told me how to economize space by knocking the legs off, and still I 
am not happy. 

My —— chest slides under after deck, clothes bag under forward 
deck, woolen blanket and rubber blanket ina long roll under deck 
on port side, gun and axe under deck on starboard side. A cushion 


| 34ft. long forms my bed at night, doubled up it makesa good seat by 


ay. Sails carried on deck; have usually carried oars, but on m 
last cruise of about 5,000 miles I only used them for about 500. 
There has been much written about using oars, and it has been said, 
a aboriginal canoeists never used oars.’ Neither did taey use 
sails. 

It is aa a matter of taste. And if aman whose experience has 
proved to him that it is advisable to use oars in certain times and 
piaces, chooses to use them, there is no law to prevent. 

But 1 believe I started on camp kits and commissariat. I have seen 
somewhere the advice of some one like this: Select everything you 
think you need, throw away half of ic, look over the remainder and 
discard everything = can possibly do without. I think that good 
advice, and with 1t I will close. S. D. KENDALL. 


BOSTON BAKED BEANS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No canoeist’s larder in this part of the country is complete without 
canned Boston baked beans. They're all cooked, don’t spoil when 
opened, ready for table in three minutes after being put on fire, and 
give more satisfaction to the cubiciuch than any other prepared food 
I ever tasted. Coffee is good, but good teais better. All old woods- 
men into whose company I have fallen agree mm this. Sis. 





ANOTHER CANOE FOR FLORIDA.—George M. Morrish, of An- 
clote. is the happy possessor of asplendid canoe just built by Capt. S. 
D. Kendall, whom many of your readers will remember as the gentle- 
man who last winter came ina little 90-pound canoe all the way from 
New Hampshire, via the Connecticut, Hudson, Mohawk, Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers and Gulf coast, to Tarpon Springs. Morrish is justly 
proud of his canoe, and when he learns how to beat to windward as 
well as from. will be a happy bachelor, that is. if he does not get ina 
great habit of visiting Sumter county.—xchange. 

PERSONAL.—Mr. Rushton has been spending a short time with the 
Springfield C.C. Mr. C. K. Munroe (O. K. Chobee) left for Florida on 
Jan. 4, taking with him his canoe Psyche for the third time, and a 
new boat, the Alligator, a sneak box built for him by W. P. Stephens. 
a is 14ft. long, 4ft. 3in. beam, and carries 112ft. in one balance 

ug sail. 

DIAMOND CANOES.—We learn from Mr. Joyner in regard to this 
model that the canoes tumble home but slightly abeve thx water line, 
the sides being nearly plumb. Several other sizes of double canoes 
besides the one mentioaed are also mauufactured, and the 14ft.x20in. 
canoe will carry two persons. 


ANOTHER NEW CANOE CLUB,—We have received from ‘‘Ness- 
muk” the signal of a new organization. the Buckteil C.C., a sketch 
of which we will publish in due time. We hope the members of the 
club will not feel offended if it finds an humble but fitting place at the 
*tail’’ of our series. 

PITTSBURGH C.C.—At a meeting of this club on Ja7. 8, the question 
of changing their signal was discussed, and a design proposed of a 
gold oak leaf on a blue field. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





t=" No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





F. P. Quogue, L. I.—Try the Lyman patent sight. 
T., Fort Lyon, Colorado.—The specimen sent is a young male red- 





start (Setophaga ruticilla). 

G. G. F., Cincinnati, wants to know of desirable point to spend 
the winter on Florida Gulf coast. 

‘An OLD SuBSCRIBER,’’ Washington, D. C.—If you will kindly favor 
us with your name, we shali be happy to print the article sent. 

W. T. F., Lawrence, Kan.—A letter addressed to you has been 
returned. Accept thanks for sending the ‘‘Old Settler’? manuscript. 

RIFtez, Barnesville.—The sight is highly thought of by many rifle- 
= who have used it. The maker is Wm. Lyman, Middletown, 

nn. 

E. L. J., New Bedford.—I have a fine specimen of an English ring 
pheasant skin which came from St. Helena. Will you please inform 


oblige? Ane Perkaps J Wallace 10 Norte William  serect’ cin’ 


h 
w buy it. < 

E. H. Herrick, who wrote from New York in reply to Manchester, 
N. H., advertisement in this journal, is requested to send his full ad- 
dress to this office, 

A. H. H., Philadelphia, Pa.—1. For English publications write to 
the International News Company, Beekman street, New York. We 
can import books for you. 

E. C., Mt. Pleasant, Pa.—Please give me the name of ome party 
having black and tan terriers for sale. Ans. Write to J. F. Kirk, 
Toronto, Canada, for information on this point. 

A. H, W., Clifton, Ohio.—I send you small bird, killed by my friend 
Mr. C. B. L., on his farm in Green county. will you give the name 
and sort? Ans, The bird isa shore lark (Zremophila alpestris). It 
occurs with us in winter, but is rather a northern species. 

F. W. R., Chatham, N, Y.—From the data given us it would be im- 
practicable to give any further opinion about the ownership of the 
pens than we have already pest We cannot attempt to lay down 

he law in a particular case like this where there are so many,com- 
plications. Take the facts to a lawyer. 

H. S., Harmar, O.—Where and how can I register a dog? Ans.— 
In the American Kennel Register. Blanks are furnished on receipt 
of stamped and addressed envelope by the American Kennel Register, 
P.O. Box 2,882, New York. The fee for pedigree entry is 25 cents. 
Subscription price of the Register, monthly, is $1 per year. 

G. G., New Beprorp.—1. Where can I obtain carp for stocking a 
pond? 2. How many would I want for a circular pond about. one- 
eighth mile in diameter? 3. About how much would it cost me? 
Ans, 1, Write to E. G. Blackford, Fulton Market, New York. 2. He 
may send you twenty. or less, of fish hatched last May, oud paneps 
two or three inches long. 3. They will be given by the Uni States 
Fish Commission, and will cost for can and transportation only. 

InqvireR.—-1. Of what length is a rod required to be for brook trout 
fishing with the worm? 2. What reel and size wonld be the best for 
the above rod? 3. What hook and size do you think the best for the 
above kind of fishing? Ans. 1. A ten-foot rod is about the right 
length, although some prefer it six inches longer. 2. The reel should 
hold line enough according to the water. For streams thirty yards 
is sufficient; for lakes a larger reel might be required. For a good 
reel write to any of our advertisers, there are several styles, all good. 
3. Use a sproat hook of size suitable to the fish in the stream or lake, 








POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


In Australia it. is no unusual thing to see advertisements for 
laborers couched in such terms as these: ‘‘Healthy climate, 
good shooting, and free schools.” 


FrRozEN Facts —A muskrat came out of the river at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., the other day and seated himself in the sun, where 
he froze to the ice, and was held a close prisoner till a boy 
despatched him with a club, A man at Biddeford, Me., found 
in his woodshed recently a dead weasel with his tongue frozen 
to an ax blade. The ax had been used in cutting beef in the 
morning, and the animal in attempting to secure a piece of the 
meat which adhered to the blade had singularly met his death. 


The west-bound train between Green River and Granger on 
the Union Pacific, recently encountered a flock of 1,200 or 
1,500 antelopes. The snow was quite deep, and drifted in 
places, and the antelopes were runving on the roadbed, find- 
ing that the easiest road to travelin. When they were first 
encountered many of them were killed, and the engineer, see- 
ing at once that the train might be derailed unless it were 
slowed up. decreased the speed. The antelopes kept a short 
distance ahead of the engine, and were strung along the road 
for a quarter of amile. They would occasionally get some 
distance from the engine, and then they would stop, turn 
round and watch the headlight until the engine was fairly 
upon them, The — the train half or three-quarters of 
an hour.—Elko (Nev.) Independent. ‘ 


The opening of several new railroads from New Orleans has 
opened up a vast area of new hunting grounds to the enthu- 
siastic Nimrods of the South. The opening of the New Orleans 
and Northeastern road is thesignal for the carrying out of one 
of the grandest hunting schemes yet suggested here. Two 
years ago Messrs. Johm A. Morris and George W. Nott pur- 
chased a tract of land between Salt Bayou, at the Rigolets, 
and the new railroad, having a frontage of about tive miles 
on Lake Ponchartrain. It is situated in St. Tammany parish, 
and affords many opportunities for successful hunting. Now 
that the place has become easy of access and wiil be reached 
in less than an hour, it is proposed to establish one of the tinest 
hunting clubs in the country. There are about twelve 
large lagoons on the land mentioned. One of these, 
known as Grand Lagoon, is fully a mile square. Red fish, 
sheepshead, croakers and green trout abound in these lagoons. 
Ducks, snipe, geese, water fowls and marsh hens are also 
plenty. inn’s Island is close by, and deer, quail, 
and snipe are found there in large numbers. The 
place, therefore, is a very desirable one for hunters. 
There is a movement on foot to organize a hunting 
club of several hundred persons, so that there will be little 
cost attached to the pleasure. A large building will be erected. 
with first-rate accommodations and a good restaurant, where 
the members not desiring to hunt or fish can enjoy the result 
of the hunts of the others. It is intended to protect the game 
ané fish, and all hunts willbe madein true sportsmanlike 
manner. Shooting will only be done between certain hours. 
Certain lagouns will be reserved as duek preserves, and these 
the hunters will never enter. The ducks in these lagoons will 
be fed daily.and ducks induced to — and live there, so 
that the club will always be certain of an abundance of game. 
The lagoons will also be stocked with other than the fish now 
found there. Mr. Morris has already arranged with the Fish 
Commissioners at Washington fora supply of German carp 
and other fish, and fishing will be prohibited out of season, so 
as to insure fine fishing when the rules allow the fishermen to 
cast their lines. A number of sportsmen have already joined 
the club, and the scheme promises to meet with success. A 
permanent organization will be effected, and the club fly its 
pennant across the lake before many weeks.—Mirror of 
American Sports. 
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Brook Trout, all colored by hand, 


HAND BY WAKEMAN 


Standard American Black Bass and Lake Flies, 


HOLBERTON, 


Size 20x24 inches, containing 40 named varieties of Black Bass and Lake 
Flies, with an engraving cf a Black Bass (also colored by hand) in the 


5 00 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


standard Frout E*lies. 


A companion to the above, containing 65 named flies and an engraving ot a 


3 50 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


ABBEY &@ IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Eine F*'ishing Tackle, 


48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, AND 33 & 35 LIBERTY STREET! NEW YORK. 
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JAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Fine F°ishingeg Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 

Brass Mubeipiy: Reels with Balance Hendice, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; + $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft.. $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
25 cts. extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra, Brass Click Reels, — cts. ; ds., 75 cts ; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
ce, Carlisle, Chestertown, Cegoeneey. ry! Aberdeeen, eak Bent, and all other hooks. 

‘ le gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. doz.; tre le, 30 cts. per doz ; put up one-half dozen in a 
| package, Single Gut Trout and Black 





Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds.. 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double 

isted Leaders, 3 leugth, 5 cts.; t:eble twisted, 3 length,i0 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 1 long, $1.50 to $10.00, Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Samples of hooks, leaders, evc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 





AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
TEE WICHO.L Ss 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Savereigns. Noted for excel- 
lence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 


DAVENPORT’S 


P REVOLVING CLAY PIGEON TRAP. 


This Trap gives as many different angles of flight 
(except toward shooter) of birds as 
any five-trap system. 


The price is reduced to $10.00. 


The double bird attachment works as well as the single. 
Can throw the bird any distance apart desired. 


THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. 


Upon trial if not found as represeated or satisfactory can 
be returned at my expense. 
Send for card of rules and circulars to 


A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, 
DAVENPORT, N. Y. 


CHEAP TRAP SHOOTING. 


Belcher’s Pat.Paper Bird. 


Attached to a suitable wire ball, thrown from any 
( ee = z = 



















glass ball trap in the same way as glass balls, is the 
cheapest and most satisfactory trap shooting. These 
birds may be re-used after marking the shot perfor- 
, ations with pencil. No disputes whether a bird is 
) hit or missed; no broken glass or clay to injure 
unds. Balls everlasting. Fifty birds and one 
ll sent by mail on receipt of $1. Additional birds 
$1 per hundred. Additional balls 50 cents each. 
Address, 


G. F. KOLB, 732 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Agriculture, 


ARDEN-AND FARM TOPICS 


G By PETER HENDERSON, wa vonaining a Steel Portrait of the Anthor. cmbeect 
ing within its scope the following subjects: Popular Bulbs and their Culture.—Window Gardening, 


and Care of Plants in Rooms.—Propagation of Plants.— Rose Growing in Winter.—Green-house Struc- 
tures, and Modes of Heating. —Pormation and Renovation of Lawns.—Onion Growing.—How to Raise 
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SILK WORM GUT. 


EF. LATASA, 85S Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 

Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 

Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 
EKYWNWocEH’s 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & C0., Birmingham, Eng. 

















These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re 
loaded as cften as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and cl ser, and 
admit of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal inside di neter is 
nearly two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually crimped with tool (as 
represented in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 

e crimping tool also acts as a reducer, an it which will be ap- 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 
charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,., 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
101 & 103 Duane Street, * 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass. Agent for New England States 


New York. 





UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


VALPARAISO, IND. 
HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Oorduroy. 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THIS 


1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 

has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of strong 

material, dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a 

successfu. day without losing a hair or feather. It can 

be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
eto you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman's Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


6 
‘WATING SHOoOo TIN G” 
Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 
directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 








Cabbage and Cauliflower.—On the Growing and Preserving of Celery.—Strawberry Culture.—Root —— 
Crops for Farm Stock.—Culture of Alfalfa or Lucerne —Manures and their Modes of Application. 
Market Gardening eee oy eee * ae ae ae _— ae Draining, etc. 
ald oh AL peer VERY THING FoK THE G@AMDEN,” ss panes) contalnines a ay filme: 
plate of the new Rose “Sunset.” = " 
PETER HENDERSON & CO, ss0:sycorance&,. New YORE. A. F&.R 
ae , ° es @ eo 
DESC WEURTRATED NULE The “AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER” 
i RIPTIVE } RY 7 
Gr ind Your Own Bone A _gttalogue and guide for the fruit ans orna- is a monthly record of the pedigrees, etc., ot 
applicants, 
Heat, SHARD Mt = rn. in MOON, Morrisville, Pa. P sporting and pet dogs, The first volume 
son’s Patent). o r cent. ° 
= Famers a iat). keepin Foul. S h tk : S (1883) contains the records of 668 dogs, 
so Power ila an arm Fee le " i : 
ulars and Testimonials sent on application. " Cc wa a 8 ear ch. Blanks for registration of pedigrees, sales, 
WILSON BROs., Easton, Pa, Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the breeding, etc., are furnished on receipt of 
: FRANKLIN RECORDS, stamped and directed envelope. The Kegis- 
Great Northern & Southern Nurseries. aciiice ter also contains prize lists of all bench shows 
Catal gues gratis, ch ” rin . how fae a ‘oiied toplant a a. Seam and field trials. Subscription, $1 per year. 
with much valua! nfermation. Secon mmand. 
1884, 300,000 No.1 peach trees. all the now an dd Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York. 
standard varieties, 100,000 apple trees, l'rgely of 1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. 
the new long-keeping varieties. Kiefer and Locouti 
pears, with a full line of nursery stock at low prices. Price, 3.00. 
RUDULPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Volume I., bound in cloth, $1.50. 
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Exennedy Repeating Rifle 










The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFB. 


Can be obtained from ang first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks 


The best and most conmplete map of the Adiron- 
dack region ever published. 
PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00.: 
For sale by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 
Box 2832, New York. 





These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other nagazine Fits. ——————————— 


7 A WEEK. $i2aday at home easily made, 
Costly Outfit free. Address Trav: 
Augusta, Maine. . : 
























































Fishing with the Fly. 


(ORVIS—CHENEY COLLECTIONS.) 


A NEW BOOK ON ANGLING, 


COMPRISING NINETEEN ORIGINAL ESSAYS 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK BY 
DISTINGUISHE») AMERICAN ANGLING WRIT- 
ERS. ALSO VALUABLE QUOTATIONS. 


Beautifully lllustrated 
WITH 
COLOKED PLATES 


Of 149 standard Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, with 
names of each. These colored illustrations are the 
most correct and the finest ever produced. 


TITLE PAGE DESIGN BY ELIHU VEDDER. 


Cloth, Illuminated Cover, 300 pages, 8vo. Price 
$2.50, postpaid. : 
FOR SALE BY 


Cc. F. ORVIS, Publisher, 
Manchester, Vermont. 
AND BY BOOKSELLERS. 


























With the coming of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the Forest AND STREAM has been in 1883 we 
hope to make it in 1884. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FoREST AND STREAM’S constantly 
wideniug influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


DOGSKIN 


LEATHER JACKETS ! 


We import one quality only and that is the 
very best. Our price is $12 for black, $15 for 
tan colored. Other makes in Leather Jackets 
$10. Wesell at a very close margin of profit, 
and shall market between two and three 
thousand jackets at retail this season. Send 


Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in 


preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. That is the kind of journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the 
paper fit for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by gentlemen, whose good 
opinion we value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the ForEsT AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table. 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field sports to 
which this journal 1s devoted. 

In other words, the reason why the “Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the * Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper 
\that sportsmen like. 







































This, as we Lave said before, is complimentary all around. 

A third element of the paper’s popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspond- 
rents and contributors, who write for it because they have something to say. You have 
heard the story of the German professor who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the ele- 
;phant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, so he evolved one out of his inner conscious- 
ness. Though we never read his essay, we have not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. 
But if the German professor had ever come across 


A Real Live Elephant 


fin an Afificampjungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
animation in it. That is jrst the secret of the interest of the Forest anD STREAM’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to avrite about. 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
eomparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 

Of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game 
and fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what FoREsST AND STREAM readers are most 
interested io. And what a variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
the barn, antelope on the plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and “‘chickens’’ on the prairie; 
the ruffed grouse on the wing and the *patridge” on a limb; elk on the ‘‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and ’coon in the holfow. Ail sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, in all sorts of places, and by ail sorts of people. 


Give: Cuvier a Bone, 


and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence! 
the file of the Forest aND Stream for 1888, and he will not need to be a naturalist to recon- 

° struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he’ll find in it a 
vast deal of curious and instructive information about the ‘“‘true sportsman,” too). 

The scenes of our sketches have not been contined to the United States. Lieut. 
Schwatka has related his experience: in the Arctic, ‘‘Piseco” has tuld of adventures among 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. Otheis have written of grouse shooting in Sweden, 
sea fishing in Denmark, capturing sea-lions on the coast cf Peru. hunting the mountain goat 
in British Columbia and the wild boar in San Domingo, and being hunted by the savages 
in South Africa. 

So, you see, the FoREST AND STRE/M is a “journal of recreation.” We do not mean only 
that it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nine- 
teenth century realization of the old story of 


The Magician’s Carpet, 


on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away. 
With the ForEst AND STREAM in hand, you do not need to be a magician to straightway 
find yourself transported to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover or the 
“chicken ground.” Perhaps, after aJl, we should have named this first, when we began to 
tell you the secret of FoREST AND STREAM’S success as & sportsman’s paper. 

The weekly issues of the FOREST AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty. 
six numbers, or 5v0 pages each, and the files con=*titute a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.25) which hold twenty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Addrese 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 






































Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 





Whereas, It having come to our notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utter’ 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
approach ours, which are w be obtained m 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed, R. HARRISON, BAKTLEET & Cu., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
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The Tropicals (d 
plates) ane oe 
ones thatcan be used 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equipments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & ©O., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalozue. Book of instructions free, 
Forty years established in this line of business. 


THE PETMECKY 
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GUN CLEANER. 

The only Cleaner that will thoroughly clean a gun 
barrel, duing the work equally well in choke bores 
without adjustment. Will do the work quicker and . 
better than alJ other implements, for the purpose, 
combined. Price, $1.25. By mail, 10 cents extra. Ask 

our dealer for it. Discount to the trade. Circular 
free. J. C. PETMECKY, 

Wholesale Dealer in Guus, Fishing Tackle, etc., Aus 
tin, Texas. 


FloridaAnnual for 1884 


Contains a complete rtsman’s guide to Florid 
by ‘Al Fresco; also a large new sectional map 
the State. the best ever published: Price 50 cents, 
Map without book, 25 cents. 


Cc. K MUNROE, 14° Nassau Street, 
New York City, 
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, 3)foot steam yacbt in condition. Ad- 
dress FARRELL'S LD LEND derioe Weld 
Florida, 


for samples and rules for self-measure. 


G.W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, 


‘and. Maine 








Wanted, 








seoatinr rifle of approved make. Address 
with full description, W. W. McCAIN, eae, rose 
; jan 


Sor Sale. 


ANGLERS, ATTENTION, 


Kilbourne’s Game Fishes of America 


(20 Plates), 

With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode. 
A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 

Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 

89 Park Row, New York. 











A FEW WILD HARES FOR SALE (Lepus 
americanus) to stock game preserves. Please 
address J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me. jani0,2mo 





OR SALE.—_TWO PAIR WILD GEESE DE- 
coys, raised and trained by myself. Tney are 
first-class birds in every respect. Apply to B. C. 
BRADFORD, P. O. Box 153, Kockland, S. 
jan17,1t 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A DOUBLE-BAR- 
rel B. L. shotgun, 12-g. 8iglbs. for one of 643 to 
Mbs. 12-g. or exchange for Marlin or Winchester rifie. 
Also pointer dog for sale. Address R. L., Box 135 
Holyoke, Mass. jani7, it 


FOR SALE, 
a nearly complete file of the following papers, 





American Sportsmen, from Aug. 15, 1874. 

Rop anp Gun, from a, 1875, to 1877, 

FoREST AND STREAM, from 1877 to 1884. 

All the above in good order. Address C. H. 
FUOTE, Crown Point, N. Y. jani7,2t 





Fe SALE.— AT SPIDER LAKE, PROV. QUE- 
bec, 100 acres of land, ee frontage ot one 
mile on lake, distant three miles from steamboat 
landing ov Lake Megantic, and six miles from the 
extension of the International hailway. Une end 
of the lot is a favorite feeding ground for deer. 
Moose and caribou are plentiful mm the immediate 
vicinity and among the mountings ou the Maioe 
boundary, distant two to three mile~. Good bass 
fishing in Spider Lake and trout fishing in its tribu- 
taries. Lake Megantic is ~ixty-nine mules bg rail 
from the city of Sherbrooke on the Grand Trunk 
Railway. Price $1,200. I wi.l also sell part of the 
adjoining lot upon which I have built.. One mile 
portage between Megantic and Spider. arnold, 
Crosby, Moosehorn, Hathan and other ponds with- 
in four to five wiles. D.THOMAS, Registrar, Sher- 
brovke, Quebec. jan10,2t 





A Sportsman’s Summer Home. 


For Sale—A farm of 160 acres in the town of 
Andes, Del. Co ,N. Y. Half of farm is unJer culti- 
vation, and other half timber. One house and two 
barns on it. Most of the land lays good. Its 
numerous adjacent streams are full of trout, and 
the timber and Soe abound pientifu'ly 
with ruffed grouse, squirrels, rabbits, etc., etc, 
while excellent and extensive woodcock s:,ovtin 

can be had within 1% miles. The air, water an 

climate is the purest and best in the world, and the 
surrounding scenery is splendid. Land in this sec- 
tion is increasmg yearly m value. An adjoining 
farmer will work the tarm on shares, and so leave 
the house vacant. It is 144 miles from a small 
village, and 8 miles from a larger village, and 3 
miles from a wild.lake where still more fish abound, 
and 2 niiles from an old Indian cave. Will -ell farm 
for $2000, cash, and give the brst and clearest title 
in the world. Bemg encumbered with wn cares, 





McKOON, Franklin, N. Y. jan10,tt 
IVE QUAIL FOR SALE. ORDERS TAKEN 
now to be filled in January and Febuary. -'OHN 

A. GRAHAM, Chester, S. C. jan3,4t 
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Boston, Mass. . 





$66 a week in your own own. Terms and $5 
outfit free, Addre»s H. HALLETT & Co, Port- 


ANTED FOR CASH.—A MID-RANGE OR 
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